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ABSTRACT 

i This book is meant to be practical. It attempts to 

clarify what one should keep in mind and to describe what courses of 
action are open when one confronts a particular situation. It is 
stated that teachers and principals encounter discipline problems not 
because they are deficient in skill or in virtue, but because they 
have inherited misleading definitions of their respective. roles. What 
schools must do, may do, and may not do about disciplining is a . 
matter of the governing of children. Individual chapters deal with 
the legal bases for student governance; fundamentals of 
governance — definitions, norms, and influence measures; the 
application of norms and compliance devices to different situations; 
the principalis leadership role in the governance program; governance 
tasks that trouble teachers and how principals can help; the ways to 
talk with students when there has been trouble; major offenses; and 
some considerations in building a governance program. The appendixes 
provide a list of students' rights, a suggested list of important 
elemental norms for public elementary schools, and a list of basic 
influence procedures. (Author/IPT) 
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Foreword 




This book has been long — Iragicaily long — 
m the making The need for a siructured yet 
human(^ af^proacf) to student gc^vernance was 
appar(»nl as early as 197 1, wh(>n ihe editorial 
department ot the National Association ot 
Elem(^ntarv School Principals lirst approached 
Edward I add uith th(» r(»quest that he write 
such a book The manuscript was undergoing 
tmal r(»visi()n whon Dr 1 acid was killed in an 
acc id(Mit in 197 ^ 

Dr Ladd's notes vvre turned over to John 
Walden, who (om[)U'ted the task ot revision 
and brought the manuscript up to dat(^ with 
r(»sp(»( t to recent trends in school law 

finalK, \\r would like to say that without 
th(» devoted guidance* and h(^lp ot Maria ladd, 
(^r I odd's widou , f)ublic alic>n ot this book 
uould not h.ne ti(»c»n possible^ 

rhe Editors 

National Assoc i<Mton ot 
El(»m(mtary School Prin(i()als 



Preface 




Ihis f)()()k IS m(Mnt to bt- praclK.il It it's 
not that, its fi()t .) success Student clis{ if)linc 
IS ti pressing .Jiui serious prohlcni toi which 
s( hool p{'Of)U* uri^cr.tly need .ill the help tfiey 
( an get 

Te.u lier'- .ue s^) i»re.iJl\ (oncernecl about 
(lis( i[)line lliat to (lisnims the piobleni i^lil)Iy 
or to moralize .ibout trvini» h.uder |ust won't 
do f urtfierni()r<\ the tii( 1 th.il a \er\ large 
part ot tlie general pul)lu is e\lreni(»lv dis- 
turlx^fl at)out dis(,i[)line in the schools [)l.u(»s 
s( [100I f)(»ople under the hcMViest f)ressure to 
de\«'lo[) l)etter solutions to tfie probleni fheM' 
loncerns fi.ive .H Umsi a p.utial basis in t.Kt 
Ificre IS ,1 signifu ,int amount ol genumelv 
disruptive and d.uii;er()Us behaMot ever, in 
e|i'nieni.u\ school 

Su()erti( laiK , tlir d.in^f'rs ifi dementarv 
schools ,ire less serious than those to he e\- 
fxHlecl in se(ondar\ s( fiooK But tfiere is it 
an\ thing a greatei leason ten dealing with 



them in the* most professional way possible 
It IS m (elementary schools that the young have 
their (»arliest extended experiences with orga- 
nt/ecl society and formal rules and rights It 
IS there* thai th(»y are most likely tc^ develop 
lasting habits ol mind and of behavior It is 
important that when youngsters go on to s(>c - 
ondary sc hool, they be more than halfwav 
pref)arecl to tunction as the adult c iti/ens they 
will soon atterutircl become 

IVtncif).ils .ind teachers in pul)lic elementary 
' luidcih' schools need answers lo manv dil- 
terent cjuestions about discifiline Some can 
be tound in a book, some cannot No hook 
can .inswer the c|uestif)n, What should I do 
in tins situation^' In orcl<'r to help f)rincip.i|s 
,ind teachers arv^wer that cjuestion tfiemselvc»s 
tins book attem()ts to clarit\ wliat erne should 
kc»ep in mind and to clesc ri[)e what courses ot 
action are opcMi wfi(»n or.v confionts ,\ partic- 
ul.ir situation It is in this sense that the book 
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IS ui!«Mi(l(»(| to be pr.ictical 

Prifuip.jK ,uul l(M( hers cncounlcr iphnc 
()r()bl<'nis not !)(»(. ujsc they mo (iciKicnt in 
skill or in virtue, l)ul l)('(tUiM» thev h<U(' inhcr- 
ilcci Irom tin outd.itrcl tr4i(i!tion mis|cM(ling 
(Iclinitions ot their r('sp('( tivo rol(*s Th(» stress 
in lhi< f)ook, tfierft\)r(», i^ ofi rol(»s the princi- 
f).il .ind teacher m.iv eftoctively f)1.iy I htive 
tried to ke(»p out more f)(»rsontil f)M''es and 
opuiions, so ,is to nuke what ottered as 
authoritative, scienlitic, and lo^ual as possi- 
ble The insights into disciplinary tasks and 
ways ot dealing vMth them that you find m 
this book s[)rang largely from my invaiuabie 
tontads VMth (htldren and with praMinng 
teachers and princi[)als, to v\hom I owe a 
great d(»bt 

As the reader will discover, the book takes 
Its (ue from the tact that our public schools 
art^ ultimately govtnninc-ntal mstituticjns, estab- 
lished to a( fii(»ve certain public purposes, giv(»n 
c certain f)()vvers vv ith which to act, anc!, like other 
governniental institutions in a tree society 
under l.iv\, hniitc*d in certain vxays as to v\hat 
thev r^av [)rc)[)erl\ do What schools iTnist do, 
may do, and ma\ iu)t do about c!isc i[)linc» is 
a mattc^r ot Hbe governing ot children So the 
rrosi helptul over.dl trame ot reterencc* tor 
lo{)king at the [)rc)blc^ni ot clisc'[)line comes 
trom the tielcjs ot [)olitical science and law 
It ts su( h a trame ot reic^rence that this 
f)Ook uses 

liie academic .jspccts ot tlie an. ilvsis arc* in 



[)art v\ell ai.thenticaled by research and m part 
basc»cl on (»xtraf)olations frc)m research Some 
ot the analysis needs, no doubt, to be refined 
or corrected Many of the assertions should 
be hedg(»cl with such statemc»nts as "it ap- 
[)ears, " or "thc» eviclc«nce suggests," or "it 
sc«ems re.isonabic" to conclucJe." but to keep 
the hook trom being cumbersome, such 
phrases have been omitted For information 
supporting any g«vc'n statement, the reader rs 
invited to c»xamine the growing scholarly Irt- 
eraturc» in the field and various of my own 
writings on discipline" and students' rights. 

Because the book is based on considera- 
tions that go beyond the day-to-day OfX'ration 
ot a school to the broaden question of the 
schools' fundamental purpose and place in 
our society, it might be thought c^f as being, 
in its own arcM, both a cookbook and .1 sum- 
mary ot the fundamentals ot nutrition, 

I hof)c\ indeed, that the book will b(^ useful 
in the tollovvmg ways 

As hc«lptul rcMcling tor princif)als thc»mselves 
As somc'thing to pass on to teachers who 

are cofKertKul about disc i[)lm<* or r<'sponsible 

tor It 

As a source* ot matc«rials that may even be 
given \<) stu(l(*nts who share* in the governance 
ot thc*ir schools 

As a basis tor analysis and discussion at fac- 
ulty rneetings, inservice meelmgs, workshops, 
and c ollege coursers 

Edward r ladd 




Legal Bases 
for Student 
Governance 




Public school principals and teachers have 
legal responsibility for re^ulatin^ \hr behavior 
of the stu(J(»nts in th(Mr charg(\ and thev have 
the le>»al authoritv to accomplish it Both this 
responsibility and this authority (*xis| by virtue 
of the' constitutions .ind laws ot the r(»s[)ertive 
slates .ind ot the t(»cleral t;()vernm(Mit The 
question ot how school otticials should re^u- 
lat(» stud(*nt ((induct is, iherctore, ()arlly a 
le^al question 

The Anieru an leL;al system is a (omplex 
arrangement ot agreements defining various 
rights ot various peofile The public sd^^ol, 
which IS p,ut ol the af)[)aralus ot government, 
has Its own intc^rnal tjuasi-le^al system The 
s( hcKjI's [)rovisions tor lh(» ^ovcrnini; ot stu- 
dents (,in then be seen as [)r()Visi(>ns tor sate- 
guardini; and implementing the rii;hts oi vari- 
ous people thai may f)(^ attec led f)y students' 
/♦i(»havior or f)v what is df)ne to regulate it 

In th<' behavior ot students m .1 f)uhlic ele- 



mentary school, many rights ot many people 
may be at stake The whole citizenry has the 
rci;ht to have* c^veryone m a s( hool act m 
a(Cor(! with tht* law The peopl<» ot the st.ite 
unclear which the school has been established 
have the right to have school otiuials keef) the 
presf ril)e(! e(lu(ati()nal program acc(»ssible to 
all the children ot the community, and, what 
amounts to the* same thing, the children have 
the right ot access (o .^n c^ducation fveryone 
in the school and everyone after tec! by jts 
f)rogram, including [people who simply walk 
[).ist the building, have the right not to be 
injured or endangered f)y students under the 
s( liool s junsdution Everyone in the school 
b.is (crtain constitutional rights, which othei 
people, f)arti( ularlv those m legal authoiity, 
are recjuired to rc«s[)ect rinallv, those* who 
"ov\n " ihc^ scfiool building and its program, 
the genc^ral ()ublic, have a right Uy have them 
not [Hit out of commission or clamagecf 
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It v\<»iil(l srcfU tn he f).ut ol tlu' jol) ol 
|)ul)h( s([u»(>l adrnini^lr.itor^ jnrl t(M( licf^, the 
icc^.ii fn.Hiiiucr^ of tlic ^( hooK, U) src to il (hcil 
in lln'ir ^(liuols .ill i)\ \Ui'^(' kintK or ni;liN .iic 

tli.m f)crtf '( t vxorid the iiih'fcsts v\ill^ vxliuh 
llic^(' rights .irr ( orK crncd ^oiiu'linic^ (oiithct, 
and uhrr»' oiir rii^fu (TkU and tjru)tliri bci^ins 
ts ottrn iifi{|(Mr f h<T<»f()r(\ school [H'()[)k' 
[nw-^^ (l( ti rniinc in (M( fi sili: jtion tl)f extent 
aiu! the iinnt*s ot e.u fi riuhl VMien there 
appeal^ t(j I)* .1 (onflift nUere^ts rt i*^ nlU- 
f]ia'<'K {nr the ^{ [>(>(>! oftu lals lo see lo it tfiat 
iiie piopM hal.uKe i^ •^trl]^ k The .lutfioritv ot 
.ulinini^trators and teatfiers to di^t [iar_i;<' the^e 
n[)ii^ations IS ot three' kincK h .uithoiitv to 
M t f^oh( iL's and make rul(*s .i sort ot legisla- 
tive aulhoritv, J* .luthonty to toiniulate and 
implement regulations to issue ordi-rs, and i;en- 
<TaiU to hrifi^ .jhotit (ompliarue with these 
poiu les re^uLitions ,ind orders anev.(nutive 
autfin,ft\ and \ aullinritv to deal v\tth viola 
rton< that twive o((urre(i anri with otfier overt 
(ontHfts ,1 sort (>! judicial audiontv fhat 
s([i()f,! p»^m,nne! have .lUtlioritv ot these vari- 
ous kinds doesn't me.in ot (oiifsr tfiat thev 
li.ive to exert isi' it t!ienis('h. !'s^ to i ( onsidcr- 
ah'e det'jee the\ are Iree lo delctMte it to one 
afiotfier and to students tt do( s rnean thoti^fi. 
ifiat !hev aie ultiniatelv rr^pniisihle tor tfie 
haiang*r^ ot inteiests and upholding ot rit^ftts 
and ^hal vvh<-n tfiev delegate their authoritv, 
tliev 'ernam a{(0[}ntahle to? the f )ioies<ional 
( fl.Jr.H ier oi that deiei;at ion 

Wh.jt knuis oi int< rests do various lu-'^nps ot 
ot)!e have in the dis( ![)line [)ro<;rarn ot a 
});ihli( I \i inent.ffv a hoo! anfl what khnd ot 
i),iian< <■ shonid f)e » stal)!ishe<l helwe.-n them'' 
V^ fial 0'-;iils, in f)!hri vv()'ds do (hitcfent peo 
pl«" haM' in si!( h a (>roi^raiii and wl'.al an' then 
[("■ o''( ti' e iiniits ^ 

0 



Basuallv, the answers to ifiese (}Uf stions are 
lo he t(;und in th(» lav\ \tanv ot the rij^hls 
(hat (ofKein the t^overnaru e ot stndt»rits jro 
staled or imphed in state laws .md local regu- 
lations The> t(MKi to dit'ter to sofne degree 
trom one s( hool district to another Other 
rights .u(> derived trom tederal law, evrn they, 
however, dither from place to place in these 
da\s when federal courts arc m the process 
of dc^fming and redefining the* limrls of various 
rights, particularly students' rights, in school 
settings Sometimes courts have not agreed 
with each other on the same issue What is 
said here isn't, ther(»toie. a substitute for good 
l'«gal counsel appropriate for the particular 
}urisc!ic tion Nor can it change the fact that, 
v\'hen the chi[/S are clov\n. anyone's legal rights 
.ire simply what a particular court says they 
are -that's how the pragmatic legal system 
C;t IIk^ United Stat(»s works Nev(»rthele«^s, a 
number of fairly reliable generalizations can 
h(» made 

Since the very purpose ot a public school is 
to educate, vMthin it the public's ni^ht fo have 
i'duiiition m,i(lr access//)/e /o s/ac/enfs and 
kept accessible to them, and tlte individual 
student s ni^ht ot access to an (*(lin iUion must 
he detined verv hroadlv This is the f)osition 
taken m the Kef>ort ot the 1070 White House 
( onietenc e on C hflclren 

I fie fhild' h.isK rii^fit m sfhfinl is .k ( e^s lc> 
a -.itist.u tf)rv e(jiM atH»n Wliatrver a child's 
(olor s('\ ra(e (lass rn^irit.^l statvi^ [)hvsical 
(ondition rn hcfi.uior fie i. and vliould he 
rtUith'd to pulili( Iv su|)pnrt(Ml edinational 
M-rv !( e^ ' 

lijJioldinu this rigfit within a st fi{)()l s pro- 
i',fam tor rei;ulatiiu, student ( ondu( t means at 
ieast three tilings 

fiist it means that v\hen sortie students arc* 



disposed to behcivr in wjvs thjt would mter- 
ierv with other students' access to (education 
or with their efforts to learn, som<Mhin^ must 
be don^ to see that ihev don't behave that 
way Most of the governance activities in ele- 
mentarv schools today arc aimrd at protecting 
this right If) an education by getting kids not 
to be noisy, disorderly^ or disruptive 

Second, it means that disciplinary policies 
and f)ra(tices themselves should allow educa- 
tion lo go forward and not imf)ede or injure it 
That 1^, policies and practices should be fol- 
lowed whose (»ft('cts on stufi^^nts opportuni- 
tu*s lo IcMrn and grow arc at least neutral This 
Is a demanding r(»c|uirement Thr education 
to which a public sc hool studcMit is entitlc^d 
includes not only instruction m the three Rs, 
but also education i()f adult citi/enship in a 
complex societ> From the time the student 
enrolls in school to the time he* reac h(*s the 
age* ot tMghtetui, he must have a charuc* to 
d(*velop a special collection ot notions and 
te(*ling^, skills and fiabits roncerning treeclom, 
law and orrler, .md how to be a cili/t ri in a 
dt*niocrat«cal!y s^Ht-governing sex iet\ 

lust aft<»f birth onlv a tinv anuuint of the 
pc)vv(*r over a child\ litc- is in his c')vvn hands 
the vast niajorily ot it is in ihi* h.jnds ot the* 
adults v\ho have charge ot hin^ When he* 
rc\u hc*s aclullhood in a dc»mocriitu society J 
large amount ot the [K)vver over liis litc will 
be* in his c)v\n fjancjs, and lhc» rest c)t it, also 
a large .imount vmII f)e in ^the hiincis ot a 
government in v\h}ch \v' is ultimate l\ ar. c^cjual 
partner 

It IS otten s<ncl that p.trl ot education tor 
cili/eosfiip IS l^'jching children to letirn to 
accept limits In one s^-nse sucfi teaching is 
unnecessary v\henc>ver limits are leal, <\ child 
cannot hel() le.uning to acc(»[)l ihcm) as tor 
instance lie cannot help U^arning to accept 

o 
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the limits imposed by the law ot gravity What 
the aphorism is mtendc^d to convey, presum- 
ably, IS thai childrc^n must learn reasons for 
s(»tting limits to their own behavior iheniseKes 
and develop skill in doing this This is true 
enough Tliese are things that children do not 
learn by watching adults who have povvei o\er 
their lives set limits tor them, manipulate 
them, or control the consequences of what 
they do To learn these thinj^ children must 
act for themselves in practical settings, they 
must expericmce the real, natural conse- 
cjuences ot variou^^ torms of self-mdglgenc e 
and selt-direction, apart from artificial inter- 
vention from the outside, and they must vveigh 
the advantages and disadvar tages ot various 
kinds cjt ccjurs(»s ot action Thev learn hov\ 
to be citi/ens in a democracy only f)v acting 
m fjarl as tree individuals and in part as citi- 
zens v\orking witfi other c iti/ens tfuough 
democ ratic govx*rnanc v strut tu res 

l\w [)rerec|uis!tes ot education tor ( \\\/rn 
ship include* giving tfie grov\mg student in- 
creasing trc'edoni and an increasing share in 
grou[) ciecl^lor. making tor the governcuue C)t 
hts ov\n lne .incl the lives ot the rest ot fii> 
grouf) Me vmII f)e able to use* adult ?reedom 
intelligently onlv it h.e has leainecl 
disc iphn(\ that !s has IcMrned to '^et hmils to 
h;s behavior, C)r to ()ul it vet anotfier v\av to 
volunlardv torego exercising f)art ot tfie tre<'- 
dom allowed him But the onlv v\»iv fie can 
!*Mrn to do this is to (Af)erinief)t both v\ith 
< ^»'rc ising certain freedoms tuliv and VMth 
i^iv tni^ sonir ol tfiem up v ohm tank and to 
tind that otten the latter '.s in tf^e iorig run 
nK)re r(*v\ard![n: fhe lirst prerecjuimte tc)r 
su( h ie.uninu then is I fiat he fie allovvoci 
ifiose lre(*clon)N <irul aliov\ec{ to expei^-ntf tfie 
» ofisrcjuenc es ot iising th(*m either v\,t^ Sn:i 
iLhIv, onlv tfirougfi siic ( e•^s^lll tirstfiarul e\ 
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ptTU-rui' III (l(M7U)( r.itic ^<>!t gnwrr^nu-fit ^ an 

.jnionu oilier tfiinijN i;iMni; u[> sofiv* Ift-rcinrn 
f! \\)( '.^(uil to ix rt^u fi the r^ite or if^ 

sfX'akiMi; ifir prott'ss sfKuikj lor'AtUd rt' 
uardlc^^ of ufiether \\m ^tudrr! hi^^ tulU inas- 
trrrd hi^ rarhci U^sson--, Ifjr it h^j^ to he 
(onipi^led a'^ far a^ fxjssible h\ th< t\nM [if> 
reacfies I'l^hteen and l)e( v)ni»'^ a (itt/en readv 
Of not ^nv df^c iplinarv rvieasure? pre-^ent 
{ fiiUhf n {r^ni hefOfTiin^ !re<^r \(af b\ \«Mr 
tffjni ^fiar-ni; niore and more ifi t;foLJp ^e^f- 
il''uTr\in{e interfere tne ()r()te'.s and 

'hvis [M\r adver^-e edij^ationai ^ide < n*^*( 

it ihe h'.niiK f)re^([u>oL eleniefiiar^ ^(hooi, 
,Hul s*'(ondarv -s( hooi luilili tf^*-*'' n'spcctr.e 
t'{}Ui alional ta^ks, \hr r,v))\ tfiu(a!K)n tor 
^ -ti/en-hif) Will l)e t'r.snfed V\ hen afv> (.n* of 
tht'fT^ tails shcni [i(j\\e\er .t^ is Tre(jtjentK t[ir 
( v-^r ifiat r^ufil is in!r;nv;ed h Iru' latiure k 
app.irt-nf hctiue tfie ( hiifl h.r- < oMif )if'f* 'd eu' 
?Ui-ntar\ s( liool the rjenuTitai \ --'fux'i t^i'^ an 
I Ur.t r< n)r(!i n to (Jo it ntt;-' ^i.irf v\itn 

funi vvfiifc \\i ts aful to5.:( ifu r .%^th !fn- hit^fi 
^(hofjl it riiu^t !f luifn.inh, fiM'^!l)ie t,»k«' hift! 
:o th«' (If li.'K d ,Uf>.5i r<',}dn.rss tor adiil* uti 
/*-fV.f'i[» fins o.iii rnjiifrr a f prML;rarn 
llu- s{ IM, t^M ( Tlanf < [)ro.:r.He ;t^ dK{ » 

[)'-fi.!f\ I >0' ! \ !» 's nd pr.H t !i i '■ ^hf tJd 0( li 
,! - f •{ )t !( I if t« r !♦ ! f ■ U ,<|) {fv « f h f« 'in ( {Mi 
p' ( >i;f [ 

I Jhi'd . . . > ^ d' s; j - « r^' 

' ■ d t< ■ n M -V ' < f ;d hii? - » ^ 1 1; r I ht i I ' ' h» 
[,'. , j'Tw d .>! ^' \^<Hf- ( [.i.dn ' to 

h^} » thf r » d;|( 'Ito', if'ii rrh{)!» d 'M'-i^ 
Ot { !( 'd » )' f ifv ' f< ' I h' u: 1' ' * '^^i 
.{ J ;e 1 1 , \ -o i ■ , h.js .f " M H !,»M ! >f Of ti^ 
'.o \\\t i \ o» Nij^'M ' !h[- p'- u;iM'{{ 



ft i> ( !♦ ar that in d»>^{^r»jn^ school disiiple 
n.jrs pr.KlKe^ thr inleiest ot the puhh( , the 
^tud«'"if hinisei! and his p.irrf-ts 'o h's fettM\- 
tfiLi '^f^i ediJtatiofi should he ^i^^'f^ ,i liffih prior- 
it\ If. n-latKin to otfit r inte:e-f^ It is cer'ainlv 
more important thin poHrttini; tfu' ^([}<)ol 
oiJiiriini; tf<.rn -/.ear ,5nd tear ar^d ()rrhaf>< even 
f^](>re i[nf)ortanl thin f)rotinttn^ sitidents and 
nool otfKini^ trofn nsK ot minor iiijurv 

[he student s rfv;[it to an »'du( jIuhi should 
f^ot have top prjoritv fionev* r S(,m(»f(nies a 
•i^k IS M fjoLj^ aofi tfiere 's .\n ifpniinent dan- 
fa-! if\ real ifMurv to a person (jr <i \aitjable 
piet e ot pro[^erI\ Lw-n i! lea^'neiu has to wait 
P"ople h.t\e a le^ht to he f)n)te' led and to 
fia^e then x.thjable f)osse^srons "u hiding the 
^< fu)(){ prole( tt'd tr(jrn (ia f)i:» r for eleinon- 
tar\ sf [looi (hiidren u^deod \\)*- re;ht to p(*r^ 
sonal prote* tion \\(jul(i s<M'rn to bf pirtuularlv 
inip(yrtan' siO( e tf^es iMa\ lie ,'es> af)!'' to 
drtenci and tare lor ihcrn^t l\«'s tfian are tof 
St ^tancf s( [iooi prers(>nn»'i in ,ifU ta^o, 

lh*'\, are in s(ho(;l undt i ( ompi]h»o'^, rather 
dim l)\ ttu-ne '\ssun»;ni; tl^at ser^ruis dangers 
( .ip \v deah \\\*\^ ratfit-r (jut( to sLibof- 
diiiaJe ^tndf'nt-- mterr-st '\ M\ ediuation tf> 
tfuMr if^t^.rf^^t If) i)fr>L' (irote* t<'d inMp r(»al 
(j.uu^t dtH ^n t \(0',<tj' theK fudit tf> an < duca- 
1,'in !fir ohtaif^in^ ar^ ♦-(hn .ttion t-ri t j niattor 
o! n{'.\ f ne\r'' hut < ."^ .j{ » I )fnp;}sn(»d 
lal*T 

W h.i' (it(M i.ji ' d( r ! ) pf ( )if ( t [X'opif 

jod pfop. e^l ' :h' * .:i,i.iM , a<tuilfO^ 
du \ ''f'.., .n t^itii tio'tf e d.-ff lt\ to 
i«„;M"\; ton^t-'i^n* .\ !wo(t»/iri tp »t -(Ih)oK 
di ir. tf; ' ,\\'^ ! 1 >' • e- Mf '^^ :! M { .ir^ for 
;!M' vvi '! I)« 'Oi', ' <' i:f,jpH J<"TiM{ ir ".'s jo their 

l»*p'0'. \ ' .id'O'.', sfi./j. (M ten'! !jA flcis 

,.1,'f'fj \\ r !h' 1 ''{i',i\H>'- l\hat 

IM- Im**' '.nd i> Mr 'IJiU;*'^! t^'.*' a^fH's ts o( 

*h*' ho'.' t^jM( t.on iii,!t {ir.f! ■ i'h wr.Mu^ dan 



t 



'i t . 



b(» siihord'njtt'd tfi '! "^^i, " '^ .i ? ' * 

Man\ rii'.hls of snr j- ^ s . n S-.s /m, - • ,i»^rf ■ ' r^i 

) n frc * ■ ^ f r - M 't ■ • 1 ^ i' > ' ' i ' f r.i •»? ' • » « p. . t , , , » s ' ' - ' • . 

hut n l.tr;;f 't^^ ,is 'u.;; • , » ,■ -i- ^ ; • U • ?' t » • . h'' 

the s({^(;mI p.{*!t r*r I ♦ : • .f «, • ".I .f * 

f)o i^'Hui .1 »* 'if''., if , ' ^ ■ , ' . ' ■ ' • ' ^' ' * ' ' 

( h'lii I ' ' ' . ^ * > . • ' ' • . ^ ' . 

luif .i^-^.'jM i), >''' • ' ' > • ' : ► - ' 
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• ,s v,,m,,on p.u'^i'f. Of •! V, 'K'^tiiM ;..!(^ and ; rt ;i j "(tt'N^I^ Illt'^c includr olhor 

^ t(,f < xt*f( 'vifM' .I'v, t'l » fj^f^r- [M]t f -t^ '.chN t<f various Itirrn^ <a protrctr(>n 

M f^:^ :o r^.'f. fr^. » • li ^Jiiii* ft: vcivm' U}!'^'>n?MS will pijr- 



P^j .vfwr*- r V :h,)j ^^h !f^' fdDstitU'^ 
' ' L'ljafa''*"" o- s;;. h Arrt intt»n(iod 

pir^.a^N ,«i < " . '^1 Ma! k j^*'s th<» 

T r'iif^fN ♦ ^\'tu o.'M ?if aHfHis rn 

',.'}'\rv ( a^» ^ ^(M.H),', nartuuiarl\ 

f* " J,, 'f u! *o --.r i' s*fHH{s pfTl' 

N a*- pf ^vjon fi 't- 'h J *t '\ (lav^ 



f j rr^t p' 



P ( a s^idrnt^ 



oil !h{s iIm' !'.\ }s ftot c^Mf ^([u)(>! (>Mu;jis 
fTia\ I onti^i .jjf ' th.H (i,}f'^» n 'ii-^ or 

,»f« tlif (ni^i)n'^ o; !fTipr'j[)tr r)t'f>.u <>[ thr\ 
aft' pr«>l)abK ul)iii;.tti'H rrUjni ^\n\^ 'ifjicfts 
to 1^^' ' : 'ofUrfDrd Of tluMf I\H»'f^S (^f 

(f » )f^:f af^.Hh! • - turn \h> ovr^ !u 

* .r! f;'' - .ifid r»' /.i> -fM)u^i ;uihu-h"(l 
" ♦"kp! V ' 'a^tjt'/." P» 'M'f .tr^» '.M' n--.f aiMiMs* 

t J j'^'t'*/ ( . ji ' f"» f'*f J t ' ! , - or 

Jm'Tv tFv J { hi , , pp. 'IlJ V* *i ' (it U !'fj 



this p.i'iu jLu ritjlit ha^ Ih^-mi th^' i).ists ot \t'f\ 
f< s\ icivU ( hail(*r)t>rs to s( ho{>i disc iplifiar\ 
pf,»iiu*s fUifK if)aK jf^f] t(',}( lirrs fna\ 
•m rt'K on thfMf ov\ n jLuirjii^'fii lo what 
1"- < r ami iifiu^jai In tha (Msf paddiini^ a 
( hikl h.a- not hrcn dctirn^d h^ualK as % rui'i 
.ind iifpjsua{ in tau riiost states sii!! aiitln^r; 
1/1 ^( hooi \}( la^ds to fX'rfTift ( <n poraf f iuni^h- 
fn^'f)t and ^or^ir ^Ar tfif^fp fi.> {hcncr hi:t to 
.fo o fU i<ifn:ar\ HP) hout'vt^r two stairs 
HuJ niarn fru]i\idijal s^hcxji distritts h,id 
h,, t^Pf •{ } { or poM ! ptinishr^icnl iifoi;dn 'f Ihv 
[v.utuf ol administering (orf)oral fnini">finH*'i 

*fud<'n!"> IS un(irr attack w I^m ( ourt^ 
.T>j s oru d.rv uniVfrsalK ouiLum <! a!- 

t^^ti.'uh fu> { ourt ha^ \«'t d. so 

\' ^\ stf d al)o\<' ;f AMuld mmmp 

, 1 , { , MiLU'o:^ . Ji tlv P'U^>''' s Mm' sttalt" ? ^ 
• :.d nts • i:'^' > i < .^''(/ o/ 

f ' f / ii;- L' an ♦ f/\; I'^on .i student 
\t't ' ''.drci tro'T} ^[^,,^,1 ;nr a''\ length ot 
' '•)!..'.' or t , , , fv.s (>tt» n^irh* \^^^ 

Jt»»' ! Mr 'I'a^'*', <.U;rf- \\ .yi [)t^0^1!t!t'f j 

^ Sv,-prnd '>tud<"n' ol s(ho<.' 
t> . .'^s- Mu! f f vp< ! tl and n^oa 

i 1* ' d'> M^i h*'!'*'! jro/.ifi; ho\\r.r» 

' / ' ' ^ . ^' ! i * t - , i( 5',! ; , 0 'i ' t^ ol I t >W 
/' . ' ! [iM f iN ow'r r.tj'Fi ;t'sn 

N ! 'M ( f , fpd 'V uj» aMr'ncij'^ » .it 
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Studt rUs also .1 rii^ttt t<> h> /^/nfci f^'c/ 

ortls \f)af! Irom tliat sluiirnls ImIw ^ n^fit 
Id Imv tfifiT m{)rcK kept ( < )ntui<'nliii! Stii- 
(icfits h«i\(^ •()() ihr r/L[/)( fn Jff j{,K/r/?i/{ 
Irjdsi npt on di ( i\i''7H'nf <in(j fiot on 

ht'h.tfi'u o[ prp^iinn-cl .ittifuclcs 

[)('^i(jrs thcM- nt^hts, stLuicnt^ h<)\r of 
((Uifsc \\ otlicr U'Utii Mi^fMs |Ta\r [)t'fn 

.^ranted \\^^'n^ \)\ l«'i'jsL»tLirr'^ ^tatr ,Hui iO(cii 
(h(u)! hoaid^ and olficf otiu 'ais fof ^ji^i- 
ph in al b'.i^f ofU' s( finol ili^Iru t sfixirnt^ 
aM' !fi:a!l\ [)fotr(t{ni i[oni sarcii^m h> I(M(M- 
• r In >^oni(' tln'v art' i;fantt»(! rii^h^ to -^fiarr 
,n ihf ruiiH'fit, { ! llir s( hools i o( a! and 
Nfalr Mujts ( .! ^tndf nt^ fi^fits air ninftipi\in^ 
•apid'v 

h 1^ ifMfMjftan; !o r(Mnrfn[)"r tin' iijiidanirn 
( harat itTtstic ol tM*'st' fn;hts ^tudt nt^ art 
on* rc(ji,;rrd to (io arntfiirn; if^ ordf r to fio 
i'f^t't'r(j to iIk'W rii^lit^ Uit^ Rr[}i)rt o! tfio 
\N f^.'x ( 1 'fofu o [KMf^^rrj thi^ (Hit 



? ^'f f ( * hit f ' ' ' '{ hrn f 1 { I " 
1, * ^ ,K ( '< ■ 'n ( ,t r'li 'd I ' H ! f I • ^ • . 
. ^ ■(! ^ V ,( ► . I , ( " It ,.)(], 



Mm. ( 



( ; ) ' ( 1 , 1 \ ^ < M 1 ' > . J ' f ( ' i I ' 

' ' f 'd ■ ip tor t f H 1 r ( "A ;! f i ^'Ju^ 



parent^ ftiu^t ottnn ropr< sent tlu^m — 
ritiirf inforniafK or lei^olK In tfus srn^c, par- 
ofits can [)(> though! ot a* shaoni; then chil- 
drrn s flights M^-a-vis trio s( f^ool^ ( )i (ourse, 
[)af«'fi!s ,ilso have irrtam rights oi tlicn own 
at ^takc in ^([kjoN rcLUrci to tlirtr right to 
[ifing up thi'ir (hiidfcr^ tfmv d(M'ni h(*st On 
{[lis liasi^ one tiniiTal (ourl h<is [irld that a 
I raid ^ [)ari'nt< h.wv thr N'gai right to veto the 
ifilluting ot plusualK Moicnl punishnicfit on 
hini 

Willie tlir ftghl^ we ha\n ii^trd the niam 
ones to be ( of^.sidefed tr^ designing ,] s( fuiol's 
govefnafue progMfn others n<'(^d to b(' 

takt'n into k ( ount as w ell Not orik do a tevv 
'^taN's have n\[)'!{ it laws granting teac liers the 
Mghl to take (('(tain ktn(N ol dis, iphnary 
nita^Uies a ^ h,is Ixmmi sugtievled -hut m somt* 
hooi diMrit ts (o!le({i\e hargaming agree- 
,iiti^t. !ia^«' (rratt^d riglits tor tea( liers and 
leai h{ rs O'gani/<it'ons that ( oru err^ d{s( ip^IuK^ 

In the iasi analsMs it is Lip to lourls, rather 
than s( hooi ottu tais to deterrnifU' th(^ hniits ot 
^ anou- ngfits that <][)pear to {ont!t(_l When 
({HjfN he(onie irnr)l\e'd in hakuu ing ogfils m 
dis< ipiinarv niattt rs il is iiMiaiU as a result of 
law suits hrough.t h\ [larf^its Nothing 'an 
s|))p a [jarent U(tni sumg wIkmi he wanK to. 
It iv t\'MV'Mies right to sue Parents often sue 
t(i [ia\e a suspensun^ oveioiled ^ornet)ni(*s, 

ijiLi ^ul iili danMUL.^^iii lurii. u fiumofuL- 
ratfit I u;anef( itu!!\ liafassed a ho\ \\h(> had 
tli-^iiht \t il a si \](,(>\ rule and Aa^ su^ il lor and 
" 1 iu I red tM pa\ f laniaiM 

\ suit etthei to o\ertUfn a schools disd- 
p!'f).!r\ action ai |o ohlam dauM^ie^ troni a 
M [}oo! (Mt, m! pfesumahK udl he won (HiK i! 
•lu lutraa ^tr :iir\ finds tf^at a ru;[it has heen 
in'ruii:* (i iiuLje^ ai p,. . u'af w li' ^^enerallv 
[♦'Spot! t tiool ottK la's (jpinions as to v\hat 

haLun ( i.f lt)l( rest^ fespi'itx tfie fi"hts <i} all 



(')(!( efruui .ind will vM'nrf,d!v h'l .^^-m do 
wfiatrMT (.in rci^ofiahlv rt'ujrdi'fi 'ut[ 
jblc^ior .H ( oniplt^hiMg w li.U th<' s(hi)i>! ;^ ^tif)- 
f)(>s('(l lo a( ( onif^li^li ( )r(]ffhirii\ r otlitM 
v\()r(ls (oijit^ \\\\\ overrule ^ihooi .iiuu.i' 
.u tuin > onlv i\ tlM)M' oltK uiU ^^t'cn] ' > ")»■ Irvuii, 
lo (io soni('!fi:ru; iIk'v uh k tlio .uithoritv to 
or wlicn tlu' nn'.nurt^'^ \hv\ u^^c irr (juilc un- 
rc.ison.if^lr or \ i( )l.it*' ( (^n^-tilu! io!i«i' ri^[i('> out 
^ii](r (Icnnun', rit'Jil^ prt'( isriv i*- a ni.HU'r i^* 
<'\<»ru^ifiU funmri lud.^fncnt wUaI nnd 
{uric uili ^.u I*- iiol rnlirci'v prcdu lud 
a porn i()<ii s or .1 tiMc hof s \ tow ol v\h.it is .1 
^U'tablo w.iv lo f).)}.ifno iMorost^s ,uid uf)hoi(i 
rii;lil^,utn ^o.'nol unrs fio (*\,« rru'od lliis [^ ,1 
ri>k o! tfir f)rof»*ss)on ptihap- Kii' i> Ciin 
.liniost jiw.us \}v a\o!(jo(i ii 'fir ^( fiool diih ui! 
trtfs to he iiw Iff' ol tin' \.jMOiis '[ifric^t^ at 
^I.ikr and Irto^ lo koop tfvmi if) [)a!a[i( r llw 
niofo ^u(fo-^^IulK f'.o (.io do tlui! 'fio hoftcf 
fXisitioo \)( \\\\\ 1)1' in to dK( fia i:** iiomt- 
n.iru r ( >f iiof )v ^al '^i.n 'or ii^ 
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Fundamentals of Governance: 

Definitions. Nornns. 
and Influence Measures 




Fundamental to any studcnP governance 
program are its legal bases, discussed m Chap- 
ter 1, and Its basic norm^, influence measures, 
and compliance devices that undergifd the 
entirt' program Every control technique has 
Its roots m one or several of the more tunda- 
mental! elements of the governance program 
that will be discussed m this chapter A basic 
f)urpose of thm chaf)ter is to clantv the nature 
of these dements norni^, influence measures, 

3rtd rompfranrr dt*x'trr\ -In <K>di t i on, Tttftn^tmn 

IS given to the f)robl(Mii school personnel fre- 
cjuently have* with comnujnjc.iting what they 
mean \vh( 'hey talk about ' children respect- 
ing .ulults, ' "classroom control, " "f)('rmissive 
atmosf)her<^" and other commonly us(»cl t(»rms 

PROBLEMS WITH DEFINITIONS 

Consider the very words generally used by 
people who talk about disciplint* The fwsic 
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vocabulary is so full of ambiguities that, unless 
one defines what he means by the words used 
most often, misunderstanding is inevitable 
Even worse, perhaps, ambiguous terms invite 
people to switch meanings in the middle of 
their lines ot leasonmg, and the> thus end up 
misleading themselves 

The word "respect, ' for exampl(\ which is 
constantly used in converstitions about school 
disciplin(\ has three distinct meanings 1) evi- 
< i e n( es-o4 res^tfaml of < on^cief^teness m deal- 
ings with other p(n)ple, as in, ' Regardless of 
your teelings about one anoth(v, I insist that 
you show respect for each oth(^r", 2) one per- 
son's opinion of another person's power to 
have Ins way, or the other person's flower rat- 
ing or prestige, as in "Atter I s(»nt that boy to 
the ottiee, the* class seemed to have more 
r(*sp(»ct tor me, " or "Since punishing them, I 
have their respert' , and 3) high regard for 
someone, as in, "\ really came to r(*s()ert that 



hoy' [\rr\ ni<'inl)rr ot ,i scfiool is (^nlitlrd 
to rrs|)(M t in tfic first sense, and te.K liers, [)rin- 
rip.iK, .mcl student leaders need, l)ijt must 
e.un or mlK^rit, ,1 decree ot resf)ect in the 
stHond sens(> No tmv is .uitomatK.ilK en- 
titled to r(*s|)(*(t in the third sense \ni\ it ,iny- 
nni' IS to hjve it, as e\er\ teacher should, he or 
she must (Mrn it bv (iispLning (|u.ilities other 
()eople value lUv nnMnings ar(» so dit- 

terent that the constant use ot' the term "re- 
sp(»ct ' without dt^inition almost pro\es that 
nuf thinking is contused And as lont; as we 
continue to us(^ the word this \\a\', we are 
unlikelv to und(»rstand th(^ subject 

C'onsick^r th{* word "resf)onsihl(» ' It too, 
has three mt^mn^s ]} mature* or v\)S(\ as in, 

( arc)l IS \'t>rv resp()nsi()le" , 2t having prerog- 
at've or authcmty, as in, ' I'll let you be rt^spon- 
sible tor deciding that entirely hv yourself", 
and ^ accountable to sc)m(H)ne (^Ise, as in, 

I fii holding \ou responsible* lor (((Mng this 
right Su(h a Matement as children must 
l(Mrn to b(* responmbh*" usc^s th(* v\orcl in the 
tirst sense, the \\a> to brtng this situ.ition 
.ibout IS to p(*rmit children to f)e responsible 
in the s(>c one] sense To make them rcspon- 
si[)ie in the th'fd s(»nse niav not a((omf)lish 
that end, and niav e\'(^n intert(*re with it That 
's, (liildren cannot l)(*(ome responsibU* in the 
tirst sense ot the term until lhe\' have en|f)v(*d 
respons'])i?i(v in the sec one] sense T(y(^\|)(>ct 
(liildren to le.irr^ responsibility in the <d)stra(t 
IS tutile It IS r.Uher like expet ting .in atfiUMe 
!o Ixn onie ski I It ul in a spor f without e\ er 
permitting fiim to f)lay the g<ime 

ffie v\c)rd "permiSMVe" h.^s two (iistin( t 
ine.uiings I) the ruk^s and rc»(juir(niic*nts are 
\'ery liher.il (though they may b(* tirrnly (*n- 
torredi, as in "That scliool is very f)c»rniissive, 
students call the teacher^ by th(Mr first names", 
and 2) the enforcing of rules is lax, as in "The 



kids aren t supposed to iUvw gum, but that 
tiMcher IS so [)ermissive that he lets them " 

"Strict," when applied to a person, has two 
similar meanings and a third one 1) his rules 
are rc^stnctive as in, \1r X is verv strict, he 
cloc^sn't allow his ch«ildrcMi to c bc^w gum", 
2) the person entorcc^s to th(* hilt whatever 
rules th(*re ar(\ as in, '\tr Y l^is hardly any 
rul(*s, [)ut hc^ IS slnd al)Out the ones h(* has", 
and aioot, unfriendly, as in, "Mr Z is so 
stri( t he n(^( r smiles ' 

' Democratic has at least two miMnrngs 
ji human(\ kind, and c (insiderate, as in, "He's 
a \erv democratic principal' . and 2) self- 
go\(*rning, as m, "W'c^ ha\'e machinery for mak- 
ing c certain dcuision^ democ ratK ally by secret 
ballot A [)rincipal who says he is com- 
mittinl to ()p(*rating democratu alK', usmg the 
word in the first sens(\ may mishMcl himself 
into thiriking that he is being dc^mocratic m 
th(* scHond s(Mise \\v is not [ike!\' to mislead 
teachers or students howe\er \vho will [irob- 
ablv think him hypoc ritic al 

Ihe word ' treedom sutlers \f^)l^^ tfie same 
weakness It can mcMn 1) bcMng able to do 
anything one* is cj)s[)c)Ne(l to do as m "He 
be|ic*\es in tomplele freedom tor fiis tourth- 
graders ' or 1) being able to do what one is 
disposed to do within limits, as in, ' FT^Mniom 
doesn't mean !|((Mis(^ incipaKand teaclu^rs 
are TT]seI\ frTusi' the term in th(* second sens(\ 
while studt^its use it more otten in the first 
sense Some peopk' who talk .ind write about 
disc if>jine do not e\en appcMr to see the 
ditt(*r(*n{ (* 

The \arious riieaning^ ot th.c^ word "d.sci- 
pline' itselt ha\e l)een pointed out otten, and 
tor most writc^rs on the* subject the word has 
< om(» to st.uid only tor the sul)|ect ot rc^gulat- 
ing student c ondiic t rn general Some prac- 
titioners, however still use it to mean "pun- 



ish ' M.uiv people sci- il .IS ,1 term tor the 
ov(»r( oniini; o\ till ifidt is evil, f)i)t rn.uu others 
s(M» It tis .1 (lirtv word Beduise \hv uord has 
( onoot.itions thdt some ediudtors (lisiik(» 
ni.iov fX'ople siif>stilute tfie (enii control ' 

"Control, however, is .ilso ambiguous II 
(.in nn'cin 1) complete prv.\rf o\er soriMMhing, 
tis in A (lriv(»r should akv.u*^ have (ontrol 
f)ver his car' , or 2' partial power over some- 
thing to \hv extent ncMessarv tor a teitam pur- 
pos(» as in, "Ms \ allows her students a lot 
ot tr(H»doni l)iit ^hv lias tfie necessarv con- 
trol " Some [)rin(ipals and teachers, recoi^niz- 
ing tfie nvvd tor control over students in the 
sec ofui sense, l)c»lieve tfiis means ihc-v must 
acfiieve control in the tirst scm^sc To cIc) so is 
to invite* rc^n-llton 

Bc^cause ot tfie anihii^mties in all thesf 
terms, thev usuallv causc^ more trouble than 
rhey are vvortli to anvooe c loselv examining 
tfic» problc»m ot tfie ^overnm^ ot studcMiIs and 
Irvmi; to separate* out its tlitt( r(^nt elements 
In ijenc*ral thc^retore t^iev shall l)e avoided m 
ttie analvsfs and ret omnienriations in this 
f)oolv and otiiers too, migbt be wis(> to cio 
tfie same* 

A luimfM-r ol more fielplul concefits and 
terms arc* suggested bv (be tact tfiat re.uuialing 
s( ficjolc fuldren s f)ebaV!or is a mattei ol exc*r 
c ismvi it'v^al autfionlv a fiialter cH t^ov ernaiic 
rsio^ the St" lefiiis ma\ improve our urider- 
standirn: ot tfie si,f)jc< ( 

'\f)o\e all, one nuisf mak<' tfv distinc tiCffi 
[)etv\een ifi. ee clitteo -nt dis( i})linar\ (oncerns 
norms cofr.pliance devices and ap[iaratuses 
lf)r >vef nanc e 

NORMS 

The tirst c one eui is that nj delinin^ the 
kinds ot befiavioi tfidt will i)e rec|uir(*d vn- 



couragc^d, allowcul, dtsrojrag(*d or torbidden 
rfic* dc*c isions made* in a school about which 
kinds ot studc*nt bc*baut)r arc^ to Oe pla(c*d in 
(*acfi ot tliosc* cat(*,i;ori(^ can bv thougfit ol as 
decisions af)c)ut norn^s. usin^ tfie te*rni some*- 
what clit'tc*re*iitlv, ot course, trom tbe wav soci- 
ologists usually use* it Norms ran a[)plv to anv 
kind ot ove*rt bc^bavipr jncle*c*d, school people 
som(*time*s try to make the*m af)plv to atti- 
tudes, as m, "Sorne*thing fias to f)e* done about 
thai girl s attitude " 

Some kinds e)t behavior are sini()l> not 
ailowe*d at all Other kinds may be viewed 
as a nuisance* but, under ce*rtain nrc umstance^s 
jt least, are* tc)leratc*ci Some kinds ot f)e*havior 
arf* snnpiv not ot di^Liplmary (oruc*rn Some 
kinds are* e*ncouraged by school aulhontie^s 
hut not rec^uired, and some kinds are* re- 
(juired Tfujs, tbi* norms in a give*n school can 
f)e arrange*d on two scales tlie* nc*galive ones, 
trom tlie most im[)ortant througfi the* le*ss im- 
f)ortanl e*riciirig vvitfi thc^ li^liaviors to wfirch 
the* norms don t a[)f)ly. and tfie* attirmative^ 
ori(*s, trom th(* le*ast important tfirougfi those^ 
ot more* and more* importance*, (*riding witli 
(fie* mandator\ ones fiov\ important a partic- 
ular norm is in avgi\e*n situation f1a^ a hearing 
on wfiat sfioulcl f)c* done* alien. iIk* possff)ilitv 
ot stucfents' not c omplvinu vvith it And 
whe*tlic*r it is an attumalive norm or a n(*gative^ 
one mtU tiave a goocf de*<d to do witli whc*thc*r 
a [)arlicuiar m(*asure ainie*d at [)ririging abo.il 
compliance witfi it is lik(My to f)e e{te(ti\(* 

'\nc)tfi(*r wav ot drstinguisfimg be(v\ec*ri 
imrnis is f)ased on bow tfiev ar(* tn!eride*d to 
serve tbeii [)urf)os(* Sonn* norms are* ainic*d 
at s(>rving gove*rriarH (* pui[)os(*s dire*ctlv, in 
otf''(*r words it is pre*siim(*cl tfiat vvfien sfj- 
cletits comply witfi the* norms, tfie right at 
stake* IS automattt allv (*risur(*cl Norms that 
call on stude*rits to r(*trairi trom srttim; burld- 



ings on tir(\ to retrain trom atlackin^ people 
with vv(M[)()im, to refrain troni l)()lhering 
otfiers cil \Uv\r work, to he (ourU^oijs enough 
to I.Kihttitc good hu'iitin r(nal!ons, and not lo 
f)U( k ifie hirufi line, for (Aani[)le, (all lor l)e- 
fiavior lhaf ( onlrihulc*'^ diredly lo ihe uphold- 
ing ol ifie rigfils ol [:)eof)l(^ in lh(^ <.fho()l or 
((/nnecled wilfi il They detine recjuirements 
and reslru ltons I fiat serve* govern.! n( (» pur- 
f)ose, directly Noims of tins kind tan he 
ralle'i e/e/7n*n/a/ npff^is By detinition, an (He- 
mental norm -rrfnnot [)rof)(^rly [)e dispensed 
with unless It ap[>ears ifidt iIk^ connection [be- 
tween die [)e[iavior jnd th(» right at stake 
doesn't exKt alter all, or at l(Mst isn't very 
nnportar'*! 

Norms, on \Ur other h.in(j that (all on stu- 
dents to retrain trorn [:)ringing wea[)ons to 
school, (;r lo he sik^nl during their lunch, or 
to st«!y out ol lfi(» fiallwc^ys w[iil(^ oilier students 
are at their studies deline behaviors \hy don t 
direc tly relate to anvon(^'s rigfits [)ul do so, pre^- 
sumaf)lv, indirectlv Because bringing weaf:)- 
oris lo s{ fiool doesn't [)er s(» in)ur(> anvon(\ 
tofhiddipit; !l do(>sn't [)er s(» [)i(iv'ide pr{>te( lion, 
hul i! do(^s ( reate ,\ situation in winch the 
rt'alK injurious heliavior Mhaf is, t[ie using or 
di>rhafging ol the weapon) is |(»ss likely lo 
o(Ujr N'f)rms that define^ behaviors that are 
[)resuni(»d (o serve governance pUfpos(>s incli- 
rr( iK (an bi» ( .lUed //isffi/ziicn/t}/ naniis ( )ne 
nt the lvf)i{.<t ( bara( t(>risti{ s oi instrumenl.d 
noims IS that th«'v ate not indispcn , il)l(^ usu- 
.iliv <u( h ti norm ( an he drof)f)r(i and its work 
done hv anotlier, or f)v some enliirlv diller(»nt 
devi((» More v\ill be s,iid ^iboul instrunu^nlal 
norms fx^low 

Ibis l)rini;s us to d s(m ond (h^.( iplinarv (oti- 
(ern (fioosing ind u*^lng dexurs rM piacluc^s 
lof inlluriK ing students to ( oinpiv with lb(^ 



COMPLIANCE DEVICES 

\hv number of specific kinds ol things one 
(an do to mfluence students Ic) comply with 
norms (what can be called (om[)liancc* devices) 
IS huge One class ol experienced teachers, 
working lor on(* class [period with no advance 
notice, drew up a list of ov(»r one hundred, 
some being broad categories of measures, such 
as "acio[)t(ng a more interestmg curriculum"; 
somc^ very sp(Hific, sucfi as "keeping the stu- 
(i.^nt after school ten minutc^s", some appli- 
cable in many situations, and some* only m 
very specializes! ones 

Compliance devices are of two general 
kinds One* is /nsfrc/menfa/ norms, which we 
have jUst mentioncsi add(»cl rul(*s or require- 
ments that are instiiuU^d to make it more likely 
thai students will comply with the norm one is 
r(Mlly concerncsi with The olh(»r is various 
torms of direct action, what one may call tnftu- 
{'Iff r medsi/res 

An influence measure is an overt step that 
the would-be influencer of someone else's 
hefiavior takes to achr(»v(» thai f)ur[;)os(v Giving 
an order, making a request, smiling, instituting 
a new (urnculum, revie^corating the building, 
and cr(Mlmg an effective student council are 
exam[)U»^ If the measure works, it is b(»cause 
It mak(»s use* ol at least one* basK [>rocess or 
pro((uluie thai lias [)o!(Miiiat for influencing" 
befiavior Th(» relationship between measures 
and what (an call has/( tnfhicn(.v prnce- 
(lurrs IS cinalogous to that between prescrip- 
tions and \hr drugs us(»cl in tfiem the* proce- 
dures mak(* the measures effective* Many 
proc(*dur(»s are* tamiliar to everyone, including 
making [)romises dnd threats, rewarding, pun- 
ishing, [)rovicling r-elevant inlormation, and 
giving psyc [iolh(»ra[)y There* «ire a good many 
otfi(*rs, in com[)arison vvitfi tfu* indefimlely 



IcUge nunl^^or ot possff)!^ influcrKc mcMSures, 
the number of bdsic mfluciKr pr()((»(lures is 
relatrvfly sm«ill 

)usl OS ti given prescription may (ontam c\ 
single drug or a numfx'r ot clifh^rent ones, .in 
influence measure may use a single basic influ- 
ence procedure or a number of them in Cf)m- 
binalion For example, a remark or even a 
series of tadal expressions may communicate 
to a student information about possible objec- 
tive consequences of a behavun, leassu ranee 
that one likes him or her ^i form of [)romise), 
and a stimulus to examine his own motives (a 
f)it of (psychotherapy^ 

Basic influence procedures tend- -again, like 
drugs to work in c haracteristu ways and have 
(hara(teristic kinds of effects Thus the proce- 
dures used by a measure* will t(^nd to deter- 
mine the kinds of consequences !h(» measure 
will nave, and m any given situation some 
measures will work better than others When 
several [Kocedures are combineci in a meMsure, 
the measure is likely to have a complex of 
effects In fact, sometimes for beller and some- 
times for worse, the effects causc^d f)y one 
procedure may mask or block ou! Um effects 
oi Side effc^cts of anc^ther 

Influence^ measures may be used lo influ- 
ence^ behavior not onlv directly but indirectly 
-in at least two ways 1) obviously, rather 
^vrn rnaking use of a basic procedure onosriT, 
one mav often mobili/e someone else, pcnhaf^s 
even tlic^ student or students in rjucstion, to do 
so. and 1) one may use a measure lo influence 
students to cuigagc^ in. or retrain from, behav- 
iors that stand m certain kinds of relationships 
to the f)efiaviors with which ono is really con- 
cerned Thus, vvfien one's goal is to get stu- 
dents to behave* ;n one certain w,i\, orie may 
influence theni to engage in another l)c*havic)r 
(hat IS a prerec|uiMtc» to the first bebavior or is 



conducive to it, or to refrain from a behavior 
that IS incompatible with it If it's a matter of 
getting a student to refrain from a certain be- 
havior, one may influence him to refrain from 
a behavior that is a necessary prc»requisite to 
it, or IS conducive to it, or to engage rn a 
bc^havior that is incompatible* with it The*se* 
various kinds of related behaviors can be 
called instrumental hehawors To cle«fine such 
a behavior as desirable or undesirabfe on a 
regular basis is, of course*, to cre*ote an instru- 
nnental norm Sometimes one specific routine 
behavior has a tendency to lead to another, 
which in turn tends to lead to another, and so 
c^n In such a situation instrumental norms 
may be linked together in chains 

The instrumental rejquirements and norm-^ 
seem to fall into four categories 

All schools have as an eleme*ntal norm that 
children not fight with knives To get children 
to comply with it, however, they institute dil- 
ferent instrumental norms some don't allow 
children to remove knives from their pockets 
while at school, others don't a'' ^w them to 
bring knives to school at all, and others ban 
knives of a certain type*, still others ha\e no 
instrumental norms for this [)urf)ose but allow 
the elemental norm to stand by itself While 
the stucle*nt behavior with which such rules 
deal cicx'sn't in and ot itself affect governance 
purprrse^ nrrr way or another, tt is directly 
geared to fostering, or preventing, behavior 
that wouici, and that is therefore embodied in 
an elemental norm Such rules thus illustrate 
what we nnay call c//rec f/y in^trunn^nttil norms 

The seconci citegory is illustrated l)y the 
»eH)uireme*nt that c hilclren address a male 
le*acher as "Mr," as well as by most geMie»ral 
clre*ss and hairc ut re*cjuirements where they 
still exist Norms of this kind are not ele- 
mental or cential to the school s business, but 



tlu'V ti'c intt'n(l(»(l to UiWv a [)^y( holo^u a I cltcct 
on (liil({r(Mi, making \Uvm ^vnvrc\\\\ moro trac- 
table' and more disf^oscd to do what tlif school 
wants \Uvrn to do Thcv (an he (all('d srrviht) - 
promoiifv^ norms 

Soni(^ instrunicnta! rtujuiromrnts ait» laid on 
studcMTts as part ol an infliH^ncc f)r()((^dur(\ 
mo^i oltfm a [)uni^hm(^nt TIk^ r(»(|Liirenient 
that under (ortain circ umstant ( • students stay 
alter school is a ^oocl e\am[)io VVtnen such 
recjiiirenKM^fs are made into standing rules, 
they befomc, \n (^Itect, msfuniental nc^rms. 
*^u( h norms we mnv (all fuums un nivntal to 
intluvm e mea*.(./res 

Finallv, ^ett ini; stud^MiN to do things to- 
i;ether ihat ar(^ aimed directly at helping, brin^ 
al)oul r()mf>lian(e with norms--in( ludin^ heip- 
int^ \n the ^(^ttin^ of instiumental noims and 
()articif)atini; m student stHt-ijov ernin^ oodics, 
in other words, involving studt^nts in gover- 
rituue [)ro(ess(>s can contribute to 'Ompli- 
anco uith eltni^cMital norms Norms calling for 
sue h inv'olvc^ment in disci[:)lin.uv or governanro 
tnatt(-rs on a routine (,r recjinr^'d basis can be 
c ailed pohtn «?/ norms 

Instrumt^ntal norms ot thc^sc* lour kir. have 
onv im[)orttint rharac toristn in cofnmon al- 
most alu'.u's the [)iir})()se of tmy given (me can 
aUo be s(>rved, sometimes no! Cjtiite so ettec- 
tivelv somt^times mofo so, b\ afn' ot s(»veral 

others oj l)v jjiflue.ncij _inuu-sufu>. Liius, Unv 

iti( instiumental fiorms ar(» mdispens.ible 
\ great deal o^ the (oncerri about stucl'Uit ( on- 
due I in ihe lv[>i(al school t()( usos, by tht^ w.w, 
on mstrumtnttd rather 'h.ui el(Miient.i! .n^nis 

With a si/(\d)le number ot basic prou^dures 
to put to work, an enorr^ious niimlxn of pos- 
sible measures through whrc h to do this, and 
the further [)ossibilrtv ot using instrumental 
norms, the number of possible ways of influ- 
en( ing students' f:)(^bavior is very gre.it indeed. 



for any given situation, howt^ver, thc^ possibili- 
ties may be limited it would t<ike a large 
volume to explore even th(^ most obvious pos- 
sibilities and the kinds of situations m which 
thev might or might not fit fiere we can only 
touch on somo ot the factors to consider The 
advantages and drawbacks that various influ- 
ence met^surc^s and instrunnM^tal norms vvill 
have in any given situation uill depend on 
()s\'veral i^-^nds o\ characteristics they may have, 
sc)m(^ of which depend on the situattoA ilseK 
fiert* IS a summiiry ot the most important 
characteristics 

Some devices can [)e us(>ci ettectively only 
when certain conditions are given tlu^y are 
(Irprndvnt on prvrvqinsitr ( onc//f/ons If a 
teacher is to forestall students' stealing by lock- 
ing up her purse, she needs a loc k for her desk 
Rtnvarding stuclc^nts for desired behavior re- 
cjuires that one know what iUvy like, tangible 
rewards require supplies that cost a little 
money, and a "tree-time" room recjuires that 
the space b(^ available Also, lor r^nvarcJs to be 
used, the students must already have engaged 
in the desired behavior or a reasonable fac-' 
simile of It If one is to punish a studc^nt, one 
mijst know what h(^ really drslikes, and he 
must have engage'^! in an unwantcnl behavior 
d^inishment (an hardlv be used elfcntively 
v\'rth children to correct sins of omission) 
Xteasiws^ ^hal-mvolve ( ommunualuig to *;lu-- 
clents what will hap[)en or what ()n(» will do 
depend on tlu^ user's having an image as one 
whose [)r(Mlic tions, pr()mis(^s, or threats are to 
be tak(Mi seriously One might s[)(Mk of the 
r(^spe( tive prerecjuisrles as c rcnlibility, good- 
will ratir\g, and tearsomc^nc^ss A [)oiilfcal in- 
strumental norm can bc^ used only insofar as 
stucUmts have learned c certain grouf) behavior 
skills and have appropriate leadership These 
ar(^ just a Ic^w (»xamf)les 



i( cs ( o/n/ ',!///»/< • f)f n)n >!))i)dtihlr witii 
sU/(/('nfs n){li\i(l{u}l fi^ht^ \s a u^^cd in 
( fia()t(»r 1, onK those \\^^\ .ire ( onipjtihlc imiv 
pr(i()crK us(»(j Finis [lowc^cr cih't ti\ c 
i» migfit [)(» in 'ntliKMM inu thildrcn^ ^orvlint 
a [)ri(Hi{)als prMnu into tluMi pru ilp or i.irn- 
iK attair^, \\hi(fi is «4cfU'rtill\ a violation ot 
th«Mr right t(; f)ri\a{\ is not [)rrniissihK» 
The kinds oi dt-virc^ most hkcK to (Mitail 
vi( ation^ ot ^tud<»nts rights r-iica^urcs that 
in\oK(» punishni(»nt and scivilitv -piomoting 
instruiTicnlal norfu^ nc^d to be ♦•vamincd 
(l()Si>|y trom this point ot \m»\\ Also, it a 
dovi((» IS to h(» ( on jf)atibl(' with the students' 
rit;ht ot access (o an (education it nnist be 
tree ot an\ ttMidrni \ to harrp thrir oduca- 
tiona^ (»{()[ )ni('nt It iis(mI to hr griu'raiK 
l)(»li('\od that rcstrKting children's iret^dom 
and trtMting tht'fii harshK v\as good tor them 
This \'i(»\v has tound no su()[^oft in niod(Mn 
psyc hologu a! ^tudv on the (ontrai\, th(»re is 
abundant cMdcnco that restric ti\ eness and 
harshnt'ss usu.ilK rtMarci d(*\ (Hof)nient ^ Some 
tornis ot chs( ipline, though, can be t^iuca- 
tionah and olht^r^ tan b(' (^ss(>ritiall\ ntnjtral, 
or, to use Frtt/ Rv(\\ s term, afitiseptu " S( hool 
ottKials have an obligation, (learl\ U) ( hoose 
( oni()lian( o d(n ices that are (mKh atif )nall\ anti- 
^(»pti( or h('lf)tul 

Situe intliion((' niea^ure^ th,it develof) nega- 
tive atlitudt^s toward .iiithontv or toward 
~^{l)vn )l ottK laR a f i(T oTTi ( • r~ a di J f ^ are ( o u n t (m - 
ediuational th('\ arc vvlierever possible to Ix* 
avoided If llw are used, it should be as an 
exception rather thijn as a g(Mi<*ra} rule Obvi 
oiJs|\, this fii(>ans ihriMts and f )unishinefits 
af)oV(' all Used over a period ot tinir thretits 
and puni^bnienls a I so tend to hav e the ( ountor- 
ecluc .it lon.d ett('(ts ol lowenng students selt- 
( oncepts and s(Mf-( ontidcMM o and (ii^( ouf.iging 
th(» initiative, experimenting, and exploring on 



•"^"vv bub leaf [ling ultiinateiv def >en(i^ I hieais 
and punishnierUs tend to hav e the turth(>r 
h.Ufntul side ette( t ot turning students atten- 
tion awav iroin the (juestion ot the re^ii good- 
Me^^ or ba(ln<*ss ot tfie b(»hivior itseh to the 
riiiestions vvluttief the <»(lu!t iif)[)roves or dis- 
.ipproves ot It vvbelhef he is likelv to dete( t 
It, and how be will respond thu . deiav ing 
the studfMit s develo[)tng ot independent {U(ig- 
nienf Ibere is research induating that threats 
iind punishments [)rockKe anxietv and other 
(h^turf)an( es m students other than those at 
whom the\ are directed just as thev do in their 
recipients ()nlv one torm ot punishment nic.v 
be iisetul and nomniurious pumshnvnt that 
work^ not through causing f)ain, but through 
( oimr.unu ating to students thit the punishing 
authority s{mp|\ wiH n(^l tolerate the behavioi 
in Cjuestion 

Promising and rewarding (Uoid iUvsv n(»ga- 
tive attitudinal effects indetMi, the attitudes 
thev [product* are favorable -but thev share the 
ter^(len(\ to limit stud(Mils .ndej)end'.'n( e As 
lerttnM* Rrurnu has put M 

C)tt(»n et](ph.isis uf)nn reward and punish- 
nuMif under the inntrel ol an nutsidi^ a^erjt 
su( h as .1 fe.it her diverts attention .u\av 

>u({(»ss .md tatlure !n etie' 1 ih's nic?v 
take t[i(^ !(Mrnint; initiative aw.tv trom the thild 
and giv<' it to tl>e person disf^iMisinu, tf)e re- 
\\ar{|> iH)(J punisbiiienls One (>! llie i',r<.'<'t 

prohlt^nis tn t(M( fi|ni: is In i',!\e ifir rew.ird- 
inr, Iuhj tion t).H k to Ifie Icimrr jrul ihe la^k ' 

IntluerK ing sUidents bv giving theriJ intor- 
mation es[)(M lallv information [)ointing to tb(- 
suhstantiv e advantages and disadv antages ot 
various kincls o} behavior tends to t( ,j( b lluuii 
sonie thing ai)OUf the wav the world works, 
vvbub IS educational as well as giving them a 
favorable view of authority and ot the particu- 
lar adult And influencing students by stinui- 
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l^ood rrliK ,){H)fuil Mtir rttcc 

Srr\ fl!t\ -prnniottnt; rioMiis ((>fMl Ix'i ol 
tlirir ('tt('( on ^tuflent^ (onccfjts to \)v 

partu uLhK (i.ifna^ifv^ l)otli fti iht' sliiclcfit^ tfiov 
jttr(( (lirc(tl\ uul to oIIh rs ofi v\lioiT} tfu'u 
mip»i( t 1^ nulirt'( t 

l'(ihti< j! fiofrijs iinolvnu'. ^ludonts ir? -t'h- 
ri fijtic (" pr,ut'(i'> nui\ f)o djmji^inH it 
th('\ jff in^lilulod too pu'( i[)it.)tci , or \Mliioui 
cidcqiKito [u'lp tfofti nu )M' f\p(M H'fu tui person^ 
l)iit th('\ <iio ^o (t-ntrji ,jn tthujtioiia! pr<i< o- 
(hifr tliat !'» tji! to tiK kitic Uirtn if] a l;ov(m- 
naiu^' pfo^fiifti woiil.l !")(' to ifU^iiii;t^ or Iht' 
^hiv'loMt ^ [ ii^hf t' > ('(iu( ation 

on tf) ani. tfirf khttl oi ! hafai t» fi^tn 
( < >fnf )lia n( (' (Iiahcs mas lia\t' ihi'\ (an- 
'ttujiioii in \ar\ini; dc^rrt s aful ii^ fiiTtrrfnl 
A<us \ ftirashfo \u an. ii^^I/unH^niai nnnn (an 
In- rff i( .!( i< in ihrcr \%a\- n-ltahh. raiJidh, 
and prr ^i^irnllv tlial is so ttiat tl)(' u ^uit^ ia^t 

Hit' n*!!al)ilil\ (»t a dn\i(n is ifv M*ria)n!\ 
Willi 'Ahi(h It \s lil pfodM(< 'f^' intt ndnfi ft- 
Si'r^ )n L;fn( nil ![io^r [)f(>{ «'diif< - th f)ut 
tht onu' »n (in( idifii: \\\^^\ t'l di » "n. ihr s'u 
dmf t.Mid [m 1>( i* ss fntia[)!( ' tli*- rMfic. 
ImjuI llv.s.. liiat '<'a\r ^Ju<!*m!. mm ^plit,?}^ 
fiiln-f t fiat I !>) do what wan.h'd '.rt <>h\i*>uvi'. 
<(Mnpir!ri\ r« i'a[>!i' pn f V ^-f i f)i» - r ^ t ,\}^Mf'srf .t^ 
(idifT dniAlMcl^^ floM^ ffr.d {') ill '■li:!!!^ 
! 1 1 , a n: h i if I f o i n " • f ! * < r ( ■ i v r « i ' • 1 1 i - ■ 'v\ ' ! h ' i n ' d ' ■ i\ 
} . {to' "<> n ! t ■ I p n n » duo s ] ] 1 a r j ; • i p - * - M m { i jet t 
• , ; . t ( v I ' M i a I ) ' I ! f V d a I \ t { n { I J 1 a f ■ n ' ■ ' ^ s ; n ; . 
o"rn a o llrt t'^n i >f ^-tf ? natli .\ ''h ;\ h ' Is t 
hn ujlJ )! !i » i M 'a ? lor i n^t r ?l . f o! \ 
I '! ( M.'M 1 P f ! hf ^ ,/t ' o' :1 n ' ' ■! f < ! 

( iJirfd < h d^r nitcii lli ' (i'. i' 

* !?(>[? ho M M'ht !( > hn.H 

\ d(' \ i' I ■ . r jptdil , i >: » 'It ( ' i > i }» 'o,* nd^ « i" 
llif in!rnHt\ with wh^ff- tlif d^-.a- l»[<'N>:lii 
to hi ai !n tfp i as* o! ''-i.-aMiM s -orm- 



thifiu af>out flio tuliifn hk<' f jrrdu tions ()r()m- 
i^os and tlinMts tho ( lost i tlm (^vcnK stu^m to 
[)r ai lini(» lh<* more rapui liic oti('< t lik(»lv 
!(> })r f ontinijoijs piinndunrtit toiuis to he 
quuk a' {tnu It t[)o (lidd u(i<inrsKin{N tliat \\ 
\\\\\ cnfl a^ s()(jn a^ Im^ (fH]i[)hf^ Ail [)ro(f- 
dnrt's tfial hinun on s{i dents ^snuhiOL; ».onv 
pU'\ • onsifirf<ittons Of (h.in^tni; [x'hcts thr\ 
ha\r firld tor a !onK time lio\\v\ri, tond to 
hi' slow aclini; Pohtuai ir^sf'unx-ntcd norms 
ato aNo hh<'!\ to h( sofvrwhat ^lo\>, a(tifit^ 

()r[^{str[i( f o: a d*\iM s cticc Is htas to 
[)(' jiid^rd hi fclatjon to tho [)aftf(nlaf norm 
in -(jfTif (Jsrs hnp.^if-,5'^ ahnut jornpiiantc with 
tho nofni tor an fiour < ari [ir fei;ar(i<M| as a \vr\ 
prisi^ton! i't}('( t m oin i t a-e^ one \',ants the 
( !!(>(ts to la^f UiT !iu'»Mhs <if ',tars Ihr nior(' 
ifpfxfrt i[^t ih*. riturn iIm !Mni:»'f Pn* f )cf a kI o\ cr 
\\ fu( ii are hkrK to u ml ( {)mphan( e to prr 
sivf In ifijfjortant mattrr- rli'nu fit.ir\ s( hi>o! 
pfjfKipiiis nii'^lit u^e as a t^ra^iw of prisjsf- 
t n(t' tlic (h't^rno t'» h tht-a cthats h.wt- Ird 
tt^'ir tormof ^tudcnls .is a .:rour* 'o [)»■ matiirr 
ai:d soli ilfM !f )hf}<'(i wha-M ao tn hi^;h 

{hoc' !n '^''Oera! lH< m/.ff f<<!<a[>!*- proi o- 
d'iO's ar< til* 'r^s p(MM'^<nJ s!Mi[)I, hecausc 
Miialilo in( asDM ^ krop in, fh,i mtiiit-nc i»r s 
haf^h. fh"' dt'Msum a^ to whejlK' thr sU.'dcfit 
A'!' ff-mpSv and hcn( i kc p hi»n tfonj Icaininti 
!o inakf tl)<ir dri ision I"f hini^t S^o ]>Ufes 
lfi,!l (if pj'jui o;i th.r I I a ni »'s ^-tudrntv 
h.-'h.i\t"'r hn\T rnr thrT rtrnrr pfrTi^nnr nr un- 
[^itjs.jn! {fr liU'ts to hi' n(rN!^»i'n! to the 
I \tcnt ih.if tfir ir)".sr(jnf n« « th' ni--* io'^ per 
.1 p ilw ( or^sr{|U("u t ' lO' o Of natural, 
I hi ino,! i; a(f !o lit- |n •swtt mI hut it 

'I r ( o* " « ( ■n{ > n a'» 'd I )\ ' would l)r 

! dij«Mu • f .i^ [(Aafth af^l pif'5i' h?n»'n!s arc 
'ird'nafi\ those fi;r,iM''*- luw^^ h. kept np 
Kowaf(K mu t Iw £ onlirMMi <'eoii^h ti) [)»• (on- 
Nioti'n; pnmdinHnts [m .i^'i;.,o. ^ ont»nu 



Jt thf\ art" i-nciti^r .It .tf!, .ir( t.Mms* iNjj pro 

term (<>^'^ an(i hmfiits ,H'fj ( ^^»■Hrfap^ 
Pohtuai in*s{f uf^^cHial rio^"'' •'>' ir* '.m-Iv to 

It !ntff("^t!nk', Jn I •( )!♦ !h 't f r •< - f ri- if )'•. 

and raf)i'!K rftci fi\{^ di'.if*-v \r\u\ *(> he 

g('*«t^ that s(h(><)l f>Pnp|( 'vs fiu A .i ijh 
ot ( (i.'vpb.'ju (• with fU'fv.cntai iw.ffus ir. tfie 
long run sfnuifd t'Xf^t ( l to (-xf)*"^!*'?!! « .i t;ood 
df a^ <>i nont onifiinnc (' id fr^p ^l1')rt ujn ufn'^* 
th«'\ art' l)fingff)g *h4 s{ov'.''f '^\o'k!ni^ » of^ph 
aiuf dfVHf^ :o hear .'nd \\ I'tifi; to' tr f to 

finaiK tonipii-intt dittt' " \)n\\ 

i<i^tl\ \hi \ It-nd to t/c tfi fht rr \)^fr^ {p trfrn^ 
of t^ttort (jr rc^"U*' tl -^ii'-f)? J^iriu fiJ>A ''ttir 
attt»ntior ha^ bi"*^(i 't>»Mi in bt^nks nr, siKsml 
fira(M((' af)ii oo ( ( irit n^rPi! 'r(ftf<jr^ i tn* fst 
' [)rfiJVior nioditu at'on ti) iIm j'j.ohnt or 
rttort trathri^ ^trt- r('<|ijK*'d to t xpofwj f)fi po^ 
sih!c di^( i()hn,}r\ prrj( cdiio \ ofid ^'jiHi*- 
t«'a( ht'f \\lv> h,j(i a i.jU^i r rn^i^ . j !,i rvani- 
y>\v uird to < \p' fir^i^ f^: d,u ht^f 

>.\n (ontinuMif o*if>too rrn* ^{ h< .'ti» i;noi 
irr: fjnuarit* d h»4uo < ? .ipd l.j.!--p!\ [iM^-.i.L; 
and ( {itTipif'n* f^Jifu, < h idfori /.ho {M-h.f-jd .i^ 
<v[lru!vhcd she rrpojN'd .f!HMfMi,.j{r j.^mIj^'k 
( « 1 n iinpf t >\ ! . I jfd* T >» 1 1 - { ^ M 'pt r j< f ! 
ncng < vh.ni^trd ,ii th*- < i ci d* !^ »■ (\,'\ ?hi,'* 
s}^r wa^- .ihafid/ >r iun' r h< S'.m,» poM 



fn<»nt*v .1' '<j ^••u 'i't » p' ( »'-r- )|.fi,^ / V .■ -- Um>\ 



iHati' j'^^li ;> v.ith stiidMJ*^ <ifui om'^^ - 

(^Uf'f)tf\ < ^hj;jslt»d (jt f'fui oJ C'^tTV da\ 

so(!H- rtiiidnic all' »{ tn pin ^- f m : t '^^^v - I)* 

. f f \ ( fn 'jp *n f 'Ht iM \^ I or^Mc tt j!, 'U', of 
iri!(,f.nj[ ,ir) lik*v\i^»' Mod< iffji'^il I'orM. 



< [irapj m la^fMtMli jt* t*i'nrt 



;h<^ ir*' t U\i "^M-ir)i-;'Ll , "■"''}>! tb» % 
'«"U1 to caf'. NOHK' { OM li ft',*:- !■ .M <fjr;-tf 
' af) v\l.*'n <ift t it> < t ,« dw jr { o-/ 

4 \{ ♦ j)! 1 1 5' f o>t '1} ♦ 'f^i fo'i.i i V? » J }f 1 A li* "1 ; ' ^ 
iir< i'^riUM tr.«' tht^v '^.'J pfv"- t'» 

tfir* .ilf'nrd actf*'n wHm ii im "'.o 

I M^tl\ l*rM(Miufo> tf-'.jf ^:!f^'.il<!< -t.jfl<'rit^ t.^ 

thlf^K or fhiillU*' thnr f!nr.ti'^M,il dl"^{H .■^*tn 
!lM (|lJ.!^l^th«-iapMi*{' tl I [uVf|ii» ^ 'i-'mI fo ' O^* 

J 'o' fit rttjjft lf>^truf{l*'fit,i' fu»"M- af (^^^tl\ 
t'l » 'ttort %\ h<{t**\ IT i'ltiu! r«f I Mi« I'-nr* \'(' 
111 rdt'd hrifn; .il^-uit ^ .^'fip*,.!' - ir^-iK 

UtO'^c that ( <dl !' r N!ufi<'*lt'- dojfi^ 'hil'^s t:i»-; 

h.idK want not to du or o "a.riij'v; 'r'»r?i do»''i: 
diir^u- ^h* \ h,i<i.\ (in \\,in\ \< - d^ u*' MKJ'i\ 
( ( jf ' t( 1 ( jiutr ( ' j-tS 

rh*' otfi*'T \%.!\ .1 ' o'tujJm''^ ♦ dc^ ' r •?> 1 . h» 
t M*-!' , !s that M 'V,r. i '{]»"_< 1, . rj-Mi'f 

!.fi dii- r* sourw^ th,{! tin p< ''-mm ;i>i's * 

h 1^ hi- df<-p(}'-jl !!Jr disT h.o \t.^ i^f I'o f 

f lai u . ' f t H - '^'S! r>! h f \ \\ hi H M.'T ii < l« " ,< < s J [ t' 

h tf m! UMJ th**f!i ffllwrM . ^ ( '? U ' f tp.tt n')!-. 
< 't ifltUi* fU rrii^^ -^tudf "t> Jf'«' ' ■ ifi^j- 

d'HUru^h it ( )( {. .1 -s< if t.dl . pf in« p d' ^< 1^ 

1 v\ fidr j \ Of iin! I< » t ^tt}w< ' *^ }m ( < rp. 

f . 1' M> f, , p.i' t.f iji I' riilo^ v% ^ii -J|tv i'iM* ' ,! r-' 
i\i m' t^• r I ,^p.d;^^t^ 'f^tlii ' ' t tl « s' f • 

i < ! { ) f (5 t h * 1 1 ' ! h r i n ; I , . . ' » j ^ 
p, ; !t . d. . f^i d '5^* .r .N d 'A ' '^1'!'/ 

[H' ' ' Ot >'.fMM',' ' -'l,.ifi'-' 'f ' ."t ' '', 

d. ) < » '?r p' , A I d^ ! I oi • d i* if » 

t.<rd (ft "< f ii \t * o* n o'» < * ' , ' " 'if 'M ■ 
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1 h»' . * . i - t ,> ^ / . . t '\« \ >- L , , ' s ; ■ I-,*. « ' ^ ,ii '< 1 ^1 * M i vmu t( 1 t i M ' u"-* 1 J * it i ! r \ 

.1^ v\« 'i ri>e*v ^n^'^* , > t '>ni,r'/ 'M.l-.i • . h .nr" »^ -sharci h ' .r^^! ir*! ,nitj 

f}tr a^^'tU? . to di V op* ■ ^ *\ <>'• wnji »'staf\fnni' ^ iKo'i! ,/-> ijo 

cju^t's ?fii*% ?'i «^ '.'n ' *-U^if"^'^ f')fuji,(! Tf^[^ nl'in>i?t''\ 

• d *^ \ .«f > ^ s I "^d > ' '* ' - i M r !«« I. PA fd . ) \ ♦ r f uU' th* ;i]dt!''^»'Pt f i' s( hoo! 

\ i^f • ' : if'.tl ^* ''t^.^-ti id»_i''-*' ^^u'^VUH- ' ^MM 'f ff^*' tf'jnk^fu; afjou! A^'i^^ !i')rf7\N 

'M '*,i^t (it fSK'*'^ iKj' df'iVfM' n* 

. r\ • d *' ■ »" ' } . • ' d .'^ p, 'a' . f * ^' fl?'*! f t i '^.75- ^ if j' 'i. - t f , if 

* *' ^* s!t ' '» • X p'*' ,fl*'*''' '"..is ' •» ^JT'it^ fi) d» ' 0»' 

• ^ ' f . ' » v\ ♦ .i 'f 1, hf' ' ' t )* 'd> { p . ^■'i ! !♦ * v», 
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NOTES 

! ^. r I. i skinntf \\h\ I-.k^mts f.nl s.}((/r(/.iv 

• .\ H, ( )^ fohrr I'^dS Hti-Ji ^H-jOJ 

' S( (• fr-!/ kt (jl W.m.mtMUt n! o! |)iMip!'f)t Pfoh- 
'5 N.M' Stu.l' riN ;n /'c ) /< r ; > 'or /()\»' (O 

I i^v Ku(iu![>h f kvU'tri .Hi{i K(KLU 1 Nlollo York 

i Sit ftlAarfl I Lul(i, \1(\;ni; to I'osi'uc Strategies 
htr ( )rdt r KtM [DDt; \\\\h K'cK \(<usiofnr(i to K<»sf rtc t'on^. 
Pun its .uifl l\jni^hrii.'nt> ( ri)A') IdiH.itiofi (y (jariuary 
r^'J in 4' 



Applying Norms 
and Connpliance Devices 
to Different Situations 





How (;in one* (hoo^c, troni .lil the [)(>sMb!o 
norms .uul ( oni[oli.m( c (lc\ic<'s, thosf^ tfi.it ho*^! 
fit .1 p.utfciil.ir sitUtitiorT' (^nv ni.u ( iioo^e 
fuirrit'div .uici intuitu civ, or one nvn ( hoo^^o 
(onsfiou^'K and with ( .ik ui.itton tlowrxcr 
on^ ^fiv^ .ibout tir.ilini; with '\hv \)U)U\im^ 
tfiou^'f), th(>r(' IS dlw.ns j pi.u c lor the profr^s 
o' thmkini^ sitiMtions through, (Mlhcr htMor^ or 
.it!»'r (hi* l.u t, .Hul (!('( ulin^i; rdliondlK w hjl Air 
or v\oLil(l li.nc l)(M>n, flu' ni(^st suit.ihh' (ourst's 
ot .u tion for tho s.ikc ol sini[)ii( it\ , wh.it 
toilows IS written .^s it the (hn ision Wi'W stiH 
to bo ni.ulo 

fV.utujI p<'Of)!«* h('(jiis(' }h('\ .iir f)r.ul}(.i!, 
tend to Sti\ roll us wh.it we should do " l! is 
n.ilur.ii I)t dis.ip[)()inte(l \\h(Mi ihe .mswcr 
tonies f)cu k It d(»f)('nrls'" But it ^/ocs (M'ptMid 
It one .iskrd ,1 ()h\sui,ui what one ^lioitld do 
jf)OUt ,\ \]i\\(\iM\v\ hf\ too tni^fil we'l repK 
It do[)on(|s ' In the (.ise n\ .1 head, u lie ofiP 
would li.ue some idea wfiat it would depend 



on the f ,uise or ( .uises ot th(^ conif)l«unt and 
the remcdios nv.iii.iblc in the r.is(> ol ,1 chsci- 
[)line f)rohleni, wh.it the solution depends on 
.ilso r.m he spodfied (Tln^re jre more w.iys 
th.m one in wfiuh disc i[)liri(* [)r(^hl(Mns are lik(^ 
hf'.ul.u hes 1 

It h.is .ilreadx' been su^t;os|ed th,U there .u(» 
aspe(js ot situ.itions th.it m.i\ tn.ike .1 dit'tc!- 
erne m rei^ard to the rei;ul.;iin^ nt students' 
heh.uiof rh<' tfillowin.u is .i sLjnini.u\ ot (he 
import.int .i^per ts to ( ofisider Be( .ius(» in 
pr.utual settint^s priiKipajs .ind tea( fiers usu- 
alK have to make dec isions .iboiit w.ivs of 
brin,^ini; about studofils' ( )mp!i(in( e w ith exist- 
ing norms hrtore thcv ire in .1 [)osition to do 
\'ei\ nu:( h .ibout ( h.in^ini; those norms, we 
shtd! st.nl with the kinds ot ( ir( iimst.i ru es th.it 
aie p. nti( ul.uK " relevant !o the seleclini; of 
( ompli.HK e d('\ u es 

The attributes of the norm in question, hist, 
[)(nh,:ps, (onies the ni.itter ol heiru; suic what 
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norm one is ronrerneH with Is it renlly that 
the rhildren should not phiy with the soccer 
bail tifter the bell • ngs*^ Or is it perhaps that 
they get to their next rlassei» on time? The 
latter norm might (.all not for interfering with 
the play itseU, but merely reminding the stu- 
dents how little tinie is left 

Then one might have to toke into account 
the e<tent or the norm's realism Is it really 
f)Ossible for children to be quiet for the speci- 
fied l(?ngth of time? If it isn't, no matter how 
important the norm, there's no point in trying 
to enforce* it One can only take another tack 
to protect the rights at issue If the norm is 
an instrumental one, of course, one may well 
be able to substitute another one for it, or use 
a compliance measure instead 

How important is the norm? This is a critical 
question, one that must be asked repeatedly 
by school personnel The more important the 
norm is, the more of an effort, obviously, one 
is ubligated \n make, and the greater expense 
n\ other kinds one must be willing to shoulder 
in order to bring about compliance with rt 

Is the norm such that getting children to 
comply w^th it is likely to produce sid(* effects 
that might injure someone*, educationally, psy- 
chologically, or otherwise^ Then it may be that 
one should not try to enforce it but should 
replace it with another, if it is an instrumental 
norm, or drop it entirely, if it is a less impor- 
tant (Hemental norm The sariu* may apply rf 
the norm is such that to get chiklr(Mi to com- 
ply with It would be a very costly undertaking 

There* may, h()W(*v(*r, be unexp(*cteci conse- 
quences from dropping a norm It may im- 
prove or damage oner's good-will rating and, 
thus, on(*'s l(*gitimat(* pow(*r It may commu- 
nicate the message that one fee's unable to 
resist students' pressure, in oth(*r wends, that 
students have the power to overturn norms 



Such a message is a tricky thing On the one 
hand, as has been suggested, students must 
have the educational experience of success- 
fully challenging norms and getting them 
changed On the other hand, if they gel the 
idea that they can successfully challenge every 
norm they don't like, they might go on a ram- 
page ot noncompliance How much effort it 
will take to communicate to students the exact 
change in norms that is taking place and to 
avoid or correct misunderstandings, depends 
partly on the situation These are considera- 
tions to weigh in deciding whether \o try to 
get students to comply with a norm and, if so, 
how hard to try, or whether to replace it or 
drop It 

Finally, does the norm call tor students to do 
something or to refrain ^mm doing something? 
It may make a lot of difference in the probable 
effectiveness of different approaches (Getting 
students tci do things is generally harder, of 
course, than getting them not to do things ) 

The prospects of noncompliance. What one 
will need to do in a given situation will depend 
on how things stand and the direction in which 
they are* moving 

Obviously, there is a difference* between a 
situation wh(*re* stude*nts are actually in non- 
comf)liance at the* mume*nt anci one* in which 
there is e)nly a threat of noncompliance When 
students are in noncompliance*, one* will usu- 
ally want to consider how Ic^ng the noncom- 
pliance* IS likely to last in the absence* of inter- 
vention It It IS coming to an end, there may 
be* no ne*e*cl to do anything about it Another 
thing to consider is how like*lv it is that with 
e)r without intervention, the noncompliance 
will be* re*f)e*ate*d If it is unlikely eve*r to occur 
again, or ce*rtain to recur ne) r7iijtte*r what one 
cie)e*s, there may be no f)ur[)C)se* in intervening 
against it 



SonuMimi^s It IS that stu(l(*nts will com- 

ply with (he norm in (question (»v<»n il th(»r(» is 
no inlervcmtion dl all C.ood judgment is re- 
quired in sLicli situations Sometimes school 
[)eople cUl loo hastily and, as a r^^suli, make 
mmor problems into large ones There ts a 
Imie to act and a time to ignore 

In ass(»ssfng all asfx^cts of a situation, it is 
useful to know a good deal abou' the [)articu- 
lar siu(Jent or students involveci One child or 
group of ch»ldr(»n ma> be less or more likelv 
to comply with the pjrtuular norm One 
group may be particularly rowdy on Mondays, 
another on Fridays With younger children 
especially, the time of day may make a lot of 
difference as to vvtiat is hkelv to "happen — and 
what IS needed 

Fmally, it (an make* a big ditf(*r(*nc t» how tdf 
\hv students' behavior d(»[)arts trom what the* 
norm calls for, since that probably has a lot to 
do with the degree* of danger it impli^»s 

The particular kind of effectiveness called 
for. How reliably must one* bring about stu- 
dents' compliafice with the norm m question** 
How quic kly^* Hem imf)C)rtant is it for the 
compliance to be lasting*' In selecting a com- 
pliance* d<*v!C(\ on(^ will want to consid(*r the 
ansv\>»r^ t(> ^hosc qu(^stic)ns 

Since the effc^ctivem^ss of almost all th(* pos- 
sible m(»asurt»s d(»p(»nds at IcMst [lartly on the 
way the students conc(»rnecl view situations 
and think and tec^l about th(»m, sijf( (»ssful [)re- 
diction of how w(»ll various f)()ssible measures 
arc* likc»ly to v\ork (alls ror unclc^rstanding on(*'s 
studc»nts 

('hHclr(Mi itM»vitably view situations dittcH- 
(»ntly trom \\w way tfMc hers and prin( i[)als do 
In a giv(»n situation, (\h h child has his own 
pc^rsonal concerns, his own hopes and f(\irs, 
and his own l(^gic The best wav to under 
starid the c hfld's behavior is to cievelof) a pr(Mty 
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good idea ot how the situation looks to him 
His (^motional repertoire is the* same as ours — 
although this sometimes may be hard to be- 
lieve — and his logical processes are the same 
as ours, loo The differences between his inter- 
f)retatic)ns and feelings about situations and 
ours reflect the different assumptions brought 
to them, different experiences withm them, 
selective perception, and sorn(»times faulty 
logic, all of which beset adults, too 

It IS good exercise, therefore, when one is 
trying to decide what to do m a given situa- 
tion, to try to answer such questions as -these 
Does the behavior the school asks of the stu- 
dent s(»em possible to him^ How difficud or 
easy does it seem? How appealing or unap- 
pealing^* What may make the unwanted behav- 
ior appealing to him? What may be miss- 
ing that would make the desired behavior 
appealing? 

One doesn't need to be a psychologist to 
answer questions like these, although psycho- 
logical training probably helps Most princi- 
pals and teachers can learn a large pait of what 
they need to know by recalling their own 
childhood and imagining how they themselves 
would feel in a similar situation, by observing 
children individually and in groups, and by 
listening to them and their friends and ene- 
mies This IS possible il principals and teach- 
ers allow themselv^ to set aside any feeling 
of obligation to moralize and instead permit 
children to talk without showing approval or 
disapproval Doing this for the first time, one 
may be surprised to find out wha^ inghienmg, 
unresponsive giants principals and teachers 
sometimes arc^ in children's imaginations 

Fo the extent one understands how children 
see things, one is better able to judge what 
( hanges have to be made in the situation to 



nicikc (oniplying hchtivior s(»om both possible 
iind attr<Khve to tho chrldrt^n 

How do thcs(^ particular children stereotype 
teachers-^ If th(^y believe that only nasty teach- 
ers want to keep order or can, they will prob- 
ably interpret a gentle teacher's actions differ- 
ently from the way they are intended 

What do children know that has a bearing 
on their behavior*^ Do they know the rules 
they are expected to of)ey'^ What do these 
children particularly like and dislike as a group 
«)nd individually In what might they he inter- 
ested-^ This information points to possible 
prr)mise^ and r^'wards. instrumental norms, 
information children might be glad lo have, 
cjupslions they can be stimulated to think 
about, and so on, as well as to f^olitual norms 
or instrumental norms of other kinds that 
niighl promote compliancr 

fiov\ tar do children trust adults'' Only mso- 
tar as a principal or tcjchrr has th(' children's 
trust can his f)r(>mises and caution^ function 
reliably onr has no! torteitrci one's credr- 
[iilif\ a threat rn.iy lie iiiorc reliable, in tact, 
sKMc thr children niav not want to t,ik(> any 
(h.HHrs, it nia> uork even il ono has 

The practical possibilities for using various 
compliance devices. What are the students 
capabilities^ llou ahir are lhe\, tor instan((\ 
to (icier gratification'' flou nuif h skill do the> 
h.ive in t;r(nj[) selt-i^ov^ nnuMil fiou clepen- 
denl emotionailv li.ne thrv Ix^fonie on a 
r(*s(ri( ti\(^ punitive *'nv i r onniei it '* Il tfiev'rc^ 
verv fDUfh so ihev rf^av need a soil ot uith- 
(lrav\al pioi»iafW4)etofe fhev tan n^spond tullv 
}f) measures all(^uin,L; nuMe tretMioni and r(^ 
(|iifrin^ niore ihoui^hl ( )!len a uhoie v( ho(^l 
nei'ds su(h a pua^MiM sofuelimes onK the 
neu ' tliclents ' 

(Hie must also consuler r)[U''s ( apa[)i|}li(^s 
Inr influencing a situ.ition Ihese ( ap,il)ilrties 



depend on one's power and oner's /)sycho/og/- 
( a/ charactenst/cs 

What resources is one in a f)ositi()n to draw 
on in a particular situation*^ There is a gamut 
of resources available in most elementary 
schools, but tht^re are usually omissions, such 
as opportunities to reward children with free 
time, rank, status, material objects, money, or 
trips, C)r with prerogatives more* important than 
cleaning the board or going after the milk. 
Each one of these, however, is available and rs 
usc^d in some schools 

Part of the power that teadiers and princi- 
pals almost invariably need is a disposition or 
willingness to try to influence children's behav- 
ior, but they vary greatly in their dispositron 
to do so Some have a hard time holding them- 
selves back, others find the notion of influenc- 
ing a child somewhat repugnant, most fall 
somewhere in between The first group obvi- 
ously has no shortage of this aspect ot power 
The sc^cond, however, is often c^ssentially 
powerless --toi example, tfie decent, humane 
beginners who don't ev(Mi like to say to any- 
one, "Please l)e quiet'" A teaclic^r who suffers 
Irom this kind ot f)()werlessness may l)e helped 
f)y thinking througli the tull irnplu ations of his 
protessiona! position Me has not only momen- 
tary of^ligations ot courtesy to the child he 
(ontronts, hut also ohlii^ations to him as he 
\mINV(^ in luture yeiUs, to olfiei < fiildren in the 
pre-i frkcUid in the tuture, and to the school as 
'^^^^^ puhlu to wlu)m the school 
hefongs It fie looks at tfie (juestion ol influ- 
endru^ (hildrer^ s hehtUior in lliis lighl, he may 
lind that fie has morc^ disposition to use mflu- 
" di'Mces than he onginally thought 

Most lea( hers ha\( leehngs and (liaracfer- 
istus ot one kind oi aiiother that prevent their 
doing what thev v\ant to c|o or ought to do 
One sh\ \()ung t(M(her wlio would have* 



hdfxnl himscli .1 !()( il he IkuI shown his stii- 
(l(»nts hv had a sc^nst* ot humor said that he 
was simpK unable to, that his (Af)r('sm()n- ot 
j»0()(l Will tor students were ne(essarilv hmited 
to l)einj» f)ohte and kee[))n^ (of)l on (xiasions 
when someone else mi^ht have exploded in 
anger 

Toda\ s teachers as a group are probably by 
temperanvnt m(;re humane and sociable than 
the general run ot the f)o[)ulation and are no 
doubt more vulnerable than one generalK rec- 
ognrzes to tfie human [pressures under which 
they live and work Although teachers deal 
With human beings all the time, these dealings 
are dosc^lv ( irc umsrribt'd Teachers are usually 
tmdc'r great pres^trre both Irom the [)e()[)le 
th<'y encounter at work and Irom within them- 
selves As manv stucii(*s (onfirm. their profes- 
sion IS a lont^K one The more personal stress 
a teacher is under, be it conscious or uncon- 
scious, the* more* he may be com[ielled to be 
ego-mvolvecl in clis(i[)line and hence to deal 
with Mudents dcMensrvelv ctnci aggressivclv, 
wfifch rn*\ins to [)e restrictive^ and f)unitive 

Anotfier aspc»c t ot fiower is skill Keseaich 
shous that a teacher's repertoire ot skills tor 
dealing with clisci[)line car^i be c^nLuued verv 
c)ui(kK, .Hid th(^ s.ime is [mr ot prlnf ipaK 
But cH arn^givcMi time a [)rin(tpal or tc\u her is 
obviousK limitcMl to doing those ihini^s is 
( ,ipaf)!r ol dc)ing 

So !.u in tills cfiapter w»' h.ne bren Ic^lking 
<ibnut tailoring compliance dcvicf'^ lo ditterent 
situations V\1iat .ibout nonns'' 

R«'causj' ific^ rii;fits ViUiou- pcM)|)l(^ h.ivc' at 
st.ikc' (litter in dittc^r^nt sitUcHions and thr stu- 
dent beh.iMOf recjinrcHl tor uphnidinr, ri^f^ts 
als(» (litters so sfiould \\)r ejcMPrntai imrms tor 
students beba\ior f'niu ifia's ,ind tracliers 
should alv\a\s ask tbem-^ekrs how L;r(\U J*^ 
r.e h ot rfie possibh threats h) \.irj()U^ nuhts in 
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this particular situation-' Answering tfiat cjues- 
tion IS, ot course, not easy It may [)e hard, tor 
e\am()l(\ t(> deterrnine jUst how high the level 
f»! disorder in a room or a school (an ris{» 
before it senousfy )eo()drdi/es cfuldren's learn- 
>ng There are occasions when there must be 
real c|uiet There arc^ other occasions when 
children are c|uite abfe to learn in the [)resc»n( e 
ot what to an adutt looks like chaos In situa- 
tions that seem alike, furth{Mmor{\ the clangers 
ot serious m)ury, physii^al or otherwise, mav be 
(juite ditterent 

Under [)ublic [pressure to ket^f) schools \m\\' 
ticK, orderly, and quiet, [)rincrpals ancl teach- 
ers who are in cioubt as to what norms are 
necessary are often somewhat inclined towarci 
resfrictivenc'ss, ^\ tenden(v they would bv wis{> 
to keep in mind 

As the toregoirig suggests, there ar{^ ways rn 
which situations differ from one another that 
apf)ly both to the sc^kntion ot com[)liance de- 
vrces cUTcl to the establishing ot norms Two 
must be mentioned, one ot them at some 
length 

First, the f\ntnuLi! ec/i/( a//o/ia/ Wa/^ev in f/ir 
v/fuaf/on To consider the educational stakes 
mav mean sini[)ly tc) tailor compliarue devices 
!o the mcliyiduai's c^du(ati(Mijl neecb tcu in- 
stancc\ making [particularly great use ot rewards 
with students accustomed to taiUire , mobiliz- 
ing a svnipathetic counsellor, teacher, or fellow 
stuclcMit to talk with an indrvidual vWio needs 
counselling or retraining from bringing parents 
in wbt^n v\hat thev would do or say might hv 
\\kv\) to rc'tarcl the sUident in his progrc-.s 
towaid maturity 

lUit the fJiobltMii is usuaiK much more coni- 
pIcA Uu' most im[)of tant educ ational stiike 
MUoKed in discipline situations is tho educat- 
ing ot students (or cili/enshif) in .i tree but 
law-abiding soc irtv It is common lor studer^ts 
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to bv l)a(kwar(l in this regard, thdt is, in their 
til)i!ity to roguldto their own behavior 

Ihv more backward ch}ldr(>n are in self- 
governance, howev(»r, the more they need indi- 
vidual freedom and opportunttu^s toi group 
sell-regulation \v{ the more retarded a child 
IS in self-governance, generally the worse use 
he makes of such freedom and such opportu- 
nities as he already has to engage in demo- 
cratic decision making, in other words, the 
more of a discipline* problem he is Under 
cir( umslanc(S, to modify the school's 
norms so that he has nior(» fre(»dom, (;r to use 
less autocratic and hence less rchable compli- 
an((> devices so that he may assume a larger 
rol(> in g()V(»rning himselt, would seem bound 
{() result in his Dehaving l(»ss responsibly Gen- 
erally speaking. ind(>ed, the student Ivast ah/e 
to usv frvvdom wisvly and to partuipate at an 
tifyprofyriiitv /eve/ in firoup st>lt-govvrnment are 
thv very ones vv/io partKularly nvi-d more irrv- 
(loni and more vxpvnvmv with dvmoi racy 

This IS [he greatest di!(»rnma in dis(iplint>- 
^o great tfiat some school people, it seems, 
give U[) hop(* ot ever reconciling sucfi stucl(»nts' 
rKH'ds in this a\ea with othc^r slucl(Mits' needs 
to hav(> ifie school progr.im as a whole* move 
torward satelyand toffee tfvc*ly IIk re art* under- 
si<Hulal)le rc>asons tor this despair Most Amen- 
(an elem(*ntary schools today still have a great 
number ot rules and r(^quirem(*nts \n tec fini- 
cal terms, t[i(*ir el(*mc*ntal norms tend to be 
assigried high inif)C)rtanc (* c omphanc e with 
most ol them is viewt^d as al)solutelv (*ss(*ntial 

.ind tfie sam(* t(*nds to he true C)f thcMr instru- 
mrnldl norms, whic h also are numerous There*- 
tore, mosi sc hools make* muc h use C)t tlie kinds 
of (()m[)liance devices that are* highly relial)l(** 
and raf)icily (*ft(*( tivc* ^ that is, thr(*ats and pun- 
ishments, implicit and ovt*rl .If gum cli(*wmg 
or taikJ>ng back is vic*w(*ci as an intolerable 
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offense, the tendency is to jump on them very 
hard Adults tend, in short, to keep the regu- 
lating of children's behavior in their own 
hands (It is interesting how oft(*n school peo- 
ple* speak of the gove*rnance* process as the 
( ontrol ot pupils ) 

That most children, while progressing 
through school, make little progress m learn- 
ing to make wise, safe use of freedom and 
learning to regulate themselves in groups is 
not the only consequence of this situation. 
Another is a degren^ r/ alienation and in some 
case*s hostility on the part of many children, 
which gets steadily worse as they grow older. 
The more alienatc»d and hostile children are, 
ihe* less disposed they are to comply with 
norms set by adults In other words, the more 
hke*ly they are \o "misbehave," to use* the adult 
word, and the less incline»d adults are — under- 
standably — to relax the norms or to abandon 
the* use of threats and punishments m favor of 
compliance devices that are more educational. 
A VICIOUS circle is the result The atmosphere 
IS tense, teachers easily f)e*come exasperated — 
which explains the still wide*spre*ad use of pad- 
dling and other forms of physical [)unishment 

tind principals are forced into the roles of 
bc)ge*yman and executioner 

Such a situation infringes not only on stu- 
cle^nts' rights to jusl and humane treatment, but 
on their rights to make* educational progress — 
as well as c)fte*n making lite extremely unpleas- 
ant for principals and teache»rs 

How can school people lift themselves and 
the*ir stude*nts out of such a vicious eircle? 

Obviously, getting out entails relaxing the 
norms — lc)we*nng the imf)ortance attached to 
ce^rtam e'lemental norms, anti re»cJucing some 
of the instrumental norms or replacing them 
with one*- that are easier to enforce Any relax- 
ing of norms may, however, communicate to 
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students the unintended mess^ige that the 
school no longer cares as much as it did about 
their behavior — that now anything goes — or 
simply that school otticials have lost some of 
thuir power over students Therefore*, as norms 
are relaxed, it is imf)ortant tor school otticials 
to r^ake clear to students just which nf)rms are 
being relaxed and the fact that the other norms 
remum intact It is also important to (ommu- 
nuate to stud(»nts that school officials have not 
lost their legitimate power to bring about com- 
pliance with the remaining ' norms, which 
means in particular that thc^y have no less 
resolve than before to do what they arc^ obli- 
gated to do m this^»spect 

When schools relax norms, students will 
inevitably use* somc^ of their nc^w freecioiTi in 
ways that school offuials view as unwise or 
obnoxious It IS f)art of the nature of true 
freedom that other people may use it in ways 
that we ourselves disapprove ln(»vitably, while 
stuoc^nts are learning to use a nc^wly granted 
freedom, there may b(^ risks, just as therc^ is a 
risk the first time a child is allowed to climb a 
tree or an adolescent is permitted to drive a 
ca** School officials can minimize^ tfu^sc^ risks 
by provicJing back-up services, but it thc^ free- 
dom IS rva\. they cannot avoid them (entirely 
Furthermore, school otfrciais cannot be sure 
that their communication* about the precise 
limits of a grant of fr(Hu]^)7i and a[)out their 
continucul power to bring about (ompliance 
with ihv norms that rc^main will f)e fully under- 
stood l)y studcMits Thc^y sfiould exf)ect stu- 
dents to ov(Hst(^p (^v(^n the new bounds some- 
what While ()rinci[)als and ttMchers must 
concern thems(Hv(^s about any ov(nst(^f)ping of 
bounds and, whcMi the norm is im[)orfant, must 
stop It, they will be more successful in hrcMk- 
mg the VICIOUS circle* if thc^y allow students to 
know that they understand that when norms 



are in the process of being relaxed, some over- 
stepping IS -normal and natural 

Extricating a school from this vicious circle 
also requires a change in the kinds of cc)mpli- 
ance devices used Because the more reliable 
and quick-acting devices are also the ones 
that limit freedom more and, m general, tend 
to arouse resentment, use of them must be 
reduced To bridge the gap, less reliable and 
slow(H-ac ting devices will probably have to be 
used more extensively anci intensively than 
before Thus, if punishments are used less, or 
Ic^ss severely, rewards may have to be increased 
a great deal, or much more time may have to 
be spent rn dialogue with students or in stu- 
dent self-government sessions There is a good 
deal of experienc e showing that when such 
c hanges are made, the level of student compli- 
ance wrth norms tends, m fact, to become 
higher than before 

One very useful way school officials can 
inc reasc* their power to influeru e students' 
behavior and thus get through drfficult transi- 
tions 15 to do things or institute f)ractices that 
have strc:)ng emotronal appeal to students 
Some school officrals have accomplished won- 
ders by bringing to bear in the kind of leader- 
ship they provide* students a degrcv of sales- 
manship or even charisma, or by developing 
special group symbols and rituals- practices 
that tend to raise students' morale and 
build emotional loyalty to the institution, its 
representative's, and its requirements Sue h 
af)f)roarhes, which make powerful use of re- 
warciing as a basu influence f)rocedure, can 
overcome hostility and strengthen s( fiool offi- 
cials' f)ower to influence behavior, and thus 
[)ermit a transition to tull-fledged adult self- 
regulation 

The more vicious the circle has been, and 
the older the students involved, the harder it 
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will bv to br(Mk the circle In some high 
schools, It IS extremely difficult Yet tht le <irc 
tested way- in which it can be dont', nnd 
school officuils hcive c\n oblignlion to i^se them 
Th(7 should, therefore, choose discipsmdry 
approaches that allow them to do so 

I have dwell at some length on the disci- 
plinary approaches required when students are 
retarded in their education tor citi/enship and 
on the (uoblem ot meeting those students' 
needs when they and the school arc* caught up 
m a vmous circle of mutual antagonism 
Where siudc«nts have other ^')e(ial educational 
needs or disabilities, the choice* ot disciplinary 
a[i[)r()aches should take them into account, 
also Fo give one exam[)le, when students are 
emotionally overdependent on adults, adults 
should d(»liberately avoid making much use of 
rewards thai might pc^rfietuate that de[iend- 
(*nce 

Atinal { onsideralion in se»lecting both norms 
.Mid (ompliance devices m the spec /a/ Ici^al re- 
qinrcmvnh anc/ //m/fa//ons f/ia/ a/)/)/v in thv 
sitLU}{ion 

f irsi, oi course, there* are the rt^gulaiions tind 
documents binding on the [)arliculaf school, 
such as sKite and board of cKlucalion policies, 
lo (onsider Second, there arc* the inl*"rpreta- 
lions ol the law handed down by courts, 
especially those cIcMling with school otticiaK' 
supervisory obligations dncl siuclents rights 
fVeclicting what the (ourls in a guen jurisdic- 
tion will siiy isn't always easy, ptirlly because 



courts are not always consistent, and partly 
because they are inevitably sc)mewhat unpre- 
dictable Superintendents may provide good 
legal advice, but often the school law that th^y 
have studuHl is out of date, and the counsel 
they get from school board lawyers is more 
conservative and restrictive than what courts 
will, in fact, decide To obtain a balanced pic- 
ture, !t may be wise for a principal or teacher 
to keep abreast of what is written about school 
law in good c»ducational journals or to consult 
informally with competent lawyers ot various 
persuasions. 

With situations differing from one another 
m all these different ways, a good case could 
be made for the impossibility of giving school 
[people any useful advice about just how to 
regulate student conduct in any given situa- 
tion Nonetheless, elementary schools tend ta 
have much in common with one another, and 
certain kinds of problems, as has been men- 
tioned, occur frequently For this reason, tt 
does make sense* to offer some «idvic e for cer- 
tain recurring tasks This will be done in the 
next tCHir chapt(*rs 



NOTE 
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The Principals 
Leadership Role in 
the Governance Progronn 




The principal has more responsibility than 
any oihcr single person tor th(* norms and jn- 
flu(»nce m(Msures used in the school to achieve 
governance ends This does not m(Mn that the 
principal has the sole responsihility tor the 
gov(^rnance program It does mean that he or 
she must (*xercise initiative in every aspect ot 
the (j(*vel()pmeiit and implementation of the 
program it also im[)lies that the building [)rin- 
cipai IS the cliinate settor lor the school, a 
person wfiosc behavior is krv to the su((ess or 
failure ot th(» total governance f)rograni 

The princifial must [)e certain that everyone 
m tfie s( fiool knows his or her own f)artKular 
role and r)lays it at l(\jsf adecjuately Me has 
the responsibihu lor s(M'ing tfiat tf^' basic 
fiorms tor the s( fiool are (jetined wfirlfier in 
writing or not, and tfiat their various degrc^es 
ot importarue aie dear He has lo see to it 
that at any given time an <j()[)t()()riate ratio of 
trf'edom to order is in <'fte(t I If* l ias to see 



to It that appropriate instrumental norms are 
defined and that there are direct influence 
measurers t'or of^tainmg *Kle(]uate (om[)hance 
with boih instrumental and pohtual norms 
rhe [principal lias to se(^ to it that proper norms 
for t(\ich(Hs' performance in choosing and 
ap[)lvtng tfjose measures they will have to 
('ni[)loy aie develo[)ed and unck^rstood He 
also has to I(\kI .n the development ot any 
[jolitical norms tfiat go beyond the hounds of 
indiviflual classes Thus a unic]U(* wav in which 
\hv [)rin(i[)al can contribute to governance is 
to work with groups ot students Lirgcr than 
mdividuai c lasses 

It IS tfio princ if)al who, above ail, has to 
work with tlu' faculty as ,^ groun and uitfi stu- 
dents as a grou[) to see ifut [)rc)()< r disc iplinarv 
or governance (policies »mcl procedures ,ire cle- 
\elo[)ed and [)ut into eft(H t Uns of^viouslv 
calls tor time spM'nt in tjcultv and (ommitlee 
n)(M'tings jnci ni(*(*tings wttli students, cliscijss- 
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mg rules, defining rights, working out mclhods 
of gciining ( ompliante, and dealing with alleged 
violations (^nce this has been done, tlie prin- 
cipal must be continually engaged m revising 
It— all of which takes a great deal of time 
Activities of this ^md will begin to take place 
in a school only it the principal assumes the 
initiative 

Unfortunately, public elementary schools m 
the United States have had foo little recent 
(experience with anything apprf)a(hmg signifi- 
cant student involvement in governance mat- 
ters to give principals much help in decfding 
what procedures and forms have been tound 
to be useful in practice How much direct 
democracy should there be'' Over what specific 
matters should students have some say, and 
what kind and how much over each** In gen- 
t^ral. students should obviously not be per- 
mitted to abrogate important, baste norms, 
nor to adopt instrumental norms or other ap- 
proaches for enforcing ihem that do not pro- 
vide adequate guarantees that important basic 
norms will be ent()rced But just how muf h 
s<u' (an they allowtu] over le^s imfxntant 
norms-' And how much (an tfiev be involved 
m the pro( e^"- of gaining (*omplian( ("* VVfiat 
IS the oLue ot stuclerii monitors or su()erv}s()rs 
m a modern (H(ementar> s(h()oi'' Sfiould ther(e 
he 1 student court'' f'rif)(if)aK and t.uultK^s 
will have to do tfieir own expc^rimenlin^^ on 
these problems ' 

fVuuipals mu^t provide tor ifie review and 
evaluation ot tfie pc^rtorm.aK e ot teachers, js 
v\( II as of other {xusons who sfiare in tfie 
governance task Prinr ipaK lliefnsc*lves can 
attempt to ciecici*^ where partnuL^r teachers or 
otiiers arc^ strong and wfiere \hr\ need help 
In morc^ lormai evaluation ot individual teach- 
ers (iis( iplinary work, ta( ully morale p(^rt()rm- 
an(e .ind evaluation will be enhanced it the 



teachers themselves are heavdy involved in the 
entire evaluation process, including the estab- 
lishment of the criteria on which the evaluation 
will be based This procedure, followed in 
other professional circles — m(jsl conspicuously 
on university campuses- -is recommended for 
schools, as well Obviously^ any evaluation 
should steer clear of such commc^nly used but 
unsophisticated criteria as the c^uietness or 
neatness oi the classroom, anc^ it should be 
based on mutually agreed on rprms 

Very rarely will a principal teel obligated to 
intervene directly m a cflscipl inary matter and 
give a teacher or cither supervisor of children 
a direct order, or even relieve him of his class. 
The risks to the self-confidence* and prestige 
of the t(Mc her, not to mention to the principal's 
rapport with him. are so great that such an 
a(ti()n IS v\arranted onlv in an emergency 

Ciuidanc(* counselors usually play an impor- 
tant part in the governance programs of their 
schooU, and it ordinarily talis to the fioncipa! 
to define the role the counselor is to play 
A (ounselor\ (fuet role, accorcimg the pro- 
fession, IS to ossist his nr fier client on the 
client's terms and there are schools where* the 
(ounselor's jof) is so (lesign(*d tfiat that is the 
roU* he* pia^s In such a s([)()()l tfie counselor 
IS not in autfiontv over studemts students go 
fo^the counselor onlv it the> v\ant to th(*v are 
often cMicouragecl to do ^o f)Ut are not s(»nt, 
and what tfiey sav to fiirn is in (()n!idc»n(e He 
IS not a disc tplin.inan and he siavsout ot ( on- 
f(>ren( es tn wfiich possible f)unis[irTients may 
l)e discussed In n>anv schools however, 
guidance tnunM'lors serv<' ... f)s\ c liologicallv 
trained assistant f)rincipals or student pc^rson- 
nel managers Princ if)als and teac liers call on 
theni for [lelp ot manv kinds, including help 
witfi (l!s(iplmr task^ In tfiese s( fic>ols, coun- 
selors havc^ .uithority 'ner students stucJents 



are "sent' to them, anrj in milters (A impor- 
tance neither their ( onvers.Uions vMih stucienls 
nor their files remain ( onfidential fhere is no 
doubt that because most of tociav s ()rincipdK 
feel so greativ in need of r(»hef (oun^clors f)lav 
this second role as trequenllv as ihrv do the 
first 

Some principals expect guidance oun^^^lors 
U) plav both roles and r> the discharging ot 
many of their responsibilitips th(»v can But 
where there is a cf)n/lKt between (he ^tudr'nt's 
goals or behavior on the one hand and the 
administrat:f>n's goals or requirements on the. 
other, a guidanc(* counselor Cannot walk both 
Sides ot tfie street If he attempts ti) do so. he 
may befav th(* tru^t or the <<tudent whr^^e 
helper he purports to be Be(aus(» h(^ is known 
as an agent of the* administration, however, h(* 
IS more likely to fail to wm the coritident and 
trust ot the student in the first place 

Until educator^ succeecJ in overcoming this 
serif>ii<« dilemma, it is the f)r:ruipal's task to 
d^/ide which role h( c hc)os<>s to have th<' 
counselor play Once th'' dec»sM>n is madf^ 
and everyone in the school is clear abj)ut it, 
the counselor can contribute he!('>tunv' to gov- 
ernance*, either direcll> or mrjirec tlv eiifier as 
the student's helf^er or .is thc^ principals 

Principals are -mplu 'tly exf)ec teri to evaluate 
the govc^rnance arrange nv^nts ot the sc IujoI a-- 
a whole' A newspaper recentU earned a sforv 
about a protes'^ional grouf) s tnv estig.uion ot 
discipline in a c 'tv school svsten^ ' att»'f one* 
teac her was transterred tcu alleuedK sLipf)tnu 
a studc^nt and a student was suspended lor 
ref)C)rt*'dlv hitung .\ fuiru !f)al ^u' h an uue-. 
tigation ot governance conditionv (onducf^vj 
when feelings are fi»gli is a ()oc^r siifjshtule tor 
thoughtful calm investigation tondufted as a 
normal, professional rMut.»H' -Xnv appraisal ot 
discipline as a vvhoic^ -^fiould a!l{A\ tor cfianges 
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that mav have been made or that may be in 
f)rotess and pecjplp have* not had time to adju*^t 
to vet Sc)me criteria ot et'tec tiveness might b(\ 
tor example, the extent to v\hich the school 
has been able to dispense witfi pufi!shfTie\nt a^ 
an influence* measure, its attendance tigufc*^ 
the lev e! ot vandalism negative crtterion 
obviouslv the number and qualitv f^f '-uggc^s- 
tions cbildrcm make and (>Jfu*r sncju .ii }()ns ot 
high morale 

It falls to the principal mor»' than aruonc* 
else to interpret governance practues to the 
vt)mmunity, a task that cwton dittVult (jpin- 
ton polls ancJ numerous unpl(Msant episodes 
have demonstratVd how strc^nglv some parcnits 
react to the relaxatic)n ot autocratic dis* iplme 
However the (central office c>tten re'ies on the 
prmc ipal to keep the parcmts haf)pv One' 
promismg v\a> to educate parents on this score 
IS tc) ifnolv'e as many ot tht^m as fK)ssible m 
the daV"lo-day activities of th*^ school a^ visi 
tors c onsultants and aides \\ hen schc joK 
r7K)ve as fast as thev shoulcj \n evoKing a gov 
ernance program s ime battles cannot \)*' 
avoided, ancj some ot them vmI! t)e lost J^rin 
c ipals should tinci cor7ifort in \hv fh.ought tha' 
their f)rc>tess'of^,a! obl'gation is to (jo the m^^ht 
thing and not necess.inlv to win 

'\s the admmis»ratc)r c)f the sc hoo! tin* jjrin 
c !f)al mav receive t ommuriu atux^^ a[)f)Ut gnv- 
ernance recjuirements trum rus superiors aru] 
(;ass the intcxmation on ta his sun< frd}f\!ti'- 
(f }s for hin^ to set- thti* his slj^)^)rdtnat<•'^ k am 
{;iv wittl ffie school s^»^ferns recjuife nent^ 
BMau^e fie is lorniaHv acMUjntahie fo? wh,]* 
goes on in fhi* school lie nuisf ><mma vsfit? ' 
f)firu; cjorr*=^ in rf'gard *o li^c tf^'mr and af)lH 
f)tite v\hai n)d\ fx* clone Ihi^ nv jr^^ ki-epifig 
lint s of { omniUPK at'< if5 o()en vM!f) »%ef\one 
f).irti( ular!\ w nh [Uf < hi Uir»*n rn()st hkeiv to 
c ,uise trouhl* 
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Governance Tasks 
That Trouble Teoohers 

and How 
Principals Can Help 




I^ccidrnii [list what In (io \n a (Ii^nc i()hr\uv 
sttUtUion M. (omplf'x a la^l- thai a f^(K)k like 
ihis tan Ih')() a firifu ipal of a trac fier onK up 
to ,\ pcwnr Th*' f)t'^t pri'St fiptioD^ tor {\\\\{ rc^l 
s'tuJt'on-^ ott<'f^ f)a(kag('s or sf \rral ()ro< 
(iurrs will (iitttT paftK atfordmu to the f>(^'^ 
sfmaJitM*"- ifUf>Kt'{i ififrr ar< marrv o(<asi()[is 
uficn fjist i})i}f^ar\ a( tion nuist Ix' taker) imnie 
fiiatr.'v <in(j {fiu^ nni^t ohxtoii^K h»' ir^tuitive 
In aru ( asr it rnu^t always he laiicvfrd U\ ttir 
f)rfruipals or fhi' (< a( htT ^ rrsni]r(<'^ disport- 
{ifH'K ar)(j skfiK fa(f^ in(iiV uiua! wsll fia^r tr* 
(j4'\<'!o() a (XT^onal In ijo^ni; -^o vm'I 

pr(»tjafiK draw on what \)*' kru)v\^ and f^a-^ seer) 
othrr pt'opi'' d(j i^ wcil ti^ (Hi [us ffUai'jnation 
tirid wiii develop hahtts tfia! U\ hif7i Skkk an 
indu.cUhd s!\ir ( afi \)r ntfirr firif)ti}l daniai^ 
iPi* to ( h.Iu'f'f^ fi(»wcv('r tt mv)st (onslarU!\ 
he r^TxafTbnrd arnl in^fitar as it srrfns Hiaf)- 
pfopriat<- in am wa\ nioditird 

As tar as judk^'in^ ifu* (Mf<H tiv rnrss oi an 



a()fuoach goes, those two principles shouUi he 
k(>r)i in niind 1) ni(Msur(^s that are education- 
a!!\ more usetu' and whose ettec ts in prociuc 
inu ( or7ifiltaru e are more persistent, tend to [)e 
slower a( ting and less rehaf)le and J' tfie most 
rriiaf)!e and quukest aiting measures t»Mui t(; 
fiave darTiaging educational side etter ts Prin- 
(if^als an(j teachers are likely, however, to teel 
lf)e\ must overcome tins morning's cnaos tins 
rporning and f)ut an end to t(^da\ s p(»(t\ or 
r(]utine disor(j(^r toda\ or <it least this week 
Otten the\ teel tfiis wav Ix^ausc* nianv f)arents 
disjjkr nois\ disorderK schools and fiave ways 
[»oth of making th(Mr preterences telt and ot 
indut mg none if)als and t(\u hers to war'K to 
rrsfiond to them Furffiermore, rightiv or 
v\rongK (X'ople who work (n schools tend to 
suspect that on th** issue of (jis( iphne sufx^r- 
ifWrfuleots views are inclined to he coriserva- 
luv School pi oolc* then, are usually undcT 
grrat f)resstire to work themselves into bc^hev- 



ifu; 1^ fiot uiw hut 1^ rcassurini; lliat 

j'tt('(!i\(' in th(^ font^ fun and »hat thr\ art* aKo 
('(lucationailv sujXMior oi M !(^^'^t cdiK aticMialls 
rirulra! 

"fficsc arc {alionali/aliniu. ^!;,;,iin^[ whuti 
^ifiooi [)(»{)[)!(' nuist (onstanllv !)<• on thtMf 
uuard And tlic danger o! tallnv.; into them, 
n^orr flian anvthini; rUc makers jt U7if)()rtanl 
tor ^(h()ol f)copic to kvi'p ^tufkifii; their di^- 
(if)hnar\ a( l;ons The\ shouki allow thenv 
sclvt'^ to resf)()nd to situations likr the warm- 
hloofled human beings they are lather than 
like s(>lt-( onsc lous computtHs inil the\' should 
also kecf) (}ie(kin^ up on their intuitions and 
responses h\ suhiectint', them tw thout;httul 
.m.il\sts Path ot th(^ suggestions ottered in 
this (haf)ter \mH (arry intuitive (onv'ittion for 
sorre print ip.ils LNecl under t\[:)i(al (ir(um- 
stances, the\' will .ill slafid u() under thforetical 
,inai\sis 

to )udg(> h\ the \\a\ f)rm( i[)als aNor ate their 
ttm( , tew ot th(>fii see helfiing teachers learn 
liow to deal With their prohltnns as a large 
Daft ot their role However the t.isk teachers* 
tare are dittuult in and ot themse!\es none 
morr so than thr dis( iplifiarv tasks ii setuns 
and te,)(h(Ms tmd it hard to develop a satis 
taftor\ personal s|\le tor d(Mlini; \Mth th( m 
]\]('\ (an use all the assistance the\ (an get, 
and su( h help will pa\ ott in a l)etter s( hool 
and hellrf le.uning as well a-^ in olher wa\s 
Pfiru if).)|s ir(^ in .1 [)arli( uLir!\ good position lo 

e te.u h'^rs the assis|,uu e ilie^ need of lo see 
(hat someofie t^Kc gA«'s it to thrfn 

Pfo\idrd a pniuipa! has the n(MOssar\ lah 
mis pefha})s the most e!te(ti\e single w u fu' 
oi she (ai^ lu«!p teachers is lo talk will, .hem 
■ rather than /o Ihem' listen to ihem aful ti)ak<' 
siiggrshons '\s he does so, 1! will help !t he 



has thought through the \arious kinds of prob- 
l(»nis ea(h teaclier may ha\ e 

T(M( h(^rs ha\'e dftticultv with ditter'Mit aspects 
()♦ governance, dift(»r(»nf govt^rnance tasks, 
wfiich shoulfl he distinguished from one an- 
otfier (^fie is the prophyku tu task ot [)romot- 
inu general conditions m the classroom and 
the school that are conduri\(^ to student com- 
pliance* with elemtmtal norms Another is ^he 
task ot responding to major otttmses against 
norms, a task, by tfie way that teachers don't 
contronl \'erv otten What can bt^ done to 
help teacliers with these two tasks will be con- 
sidtMed later First, tfiough, let us look at three 
other tasks that regularh (ontrc^nt t(\Khers and 
( ause them the most trouble 

In the case ot each ot the tfiiee, J number 
ot s[)uc iti( suggestions that principals may pass 
on to teachers will be listed Be(aus(» ( ircum- 
stances in dittc^ent elementary s( hool class- 
r(n^ms .irmind the (()unlr\' are r(M7iarkably 
alike It seems [)ossi[)|(» to otier slk h sugges- 
tions without seriously \tolating the principle 
that m(Msures must i)e tailored to tit the ( har- 
acteristus {)| induidual situalions flie sug- 
gestions won I alwa\s lit and some teachers 
wiii [)ro[)abi\ reject ihun lor one re^ison or 
anf5th''r or li\ th'-m anrl lirui them wariting 
(){hrrs who tf\ them however w.ll tind them 
useiul 

Ihe secjueiKo in whuh the three tasks and 
the suggesiKwr lor handlini; them are takt^n 
up IS ihe se(ju<'fU( m which te.u hers most 
fiMcti ha\ < lo tac them 

Turning Chaotic Situations into 
Moderately Orderly Ones 

Ihe school l)rim',s an unoigan'/ed M)llectron 
ol c fiilclten to a sp(M itic pLu e at a ' p<'c itic time, 
and the le.ic her is c\\hh ted to gel them started 



on some* produrlivc .ulivilics ( )r(iin<irrly, il \^ 
the teacher's responsibility to do .»hut is 
known in parliamentary terminoiot;^ u (ailing 
the meeling to oider Otlen the students 
come in (Quietly enough anci settle down well 
enough but <'Ometim(»s there is ( haos This 
mav be the rase wilh a cias<: 'he leachcr knows 
w'vW, when it lias jusi come* hack trom lufuh, 
physical education, or ouldoor plav, »■ when 
tor some rc-ason a lunctionint^ order has 
broken down 

When is chaos or immincfi; ifireal 

ot chaos, the teacher oecds measures are 
(|UKk a(ting and reliable llie [^oint is to estab- 
lish ord(»r ot almost arnv kind, so that the 
teachc'r (an f)e in .i [)osiKi()n to lak( ot a 
variety ot othe r measurers The nicasLJies taken 
at the start tfieretor** need nol ordinarilv be 
p(Msisl<»nt rfi <Mie( I And IxMau^e gelhng 
starttul IS (|uite jrn[)orlanl and s[K)uld [)e a 
short-hved business tfie teacfier nia\' [)rof)erl\ 
us( measures tf^tit tire tanlv liri;[i in (ost jod 
mav <*\eM [ia\e injurious side (Mfects 

Here are soinr s|)e(in( suiui'^stion^ thai ma\' 
fu'lf) tj te.H her witii this (,isk 

1 it tills 1^ tfv l)ei;innmi: ol voui dealings 
with these (hildren (l(>(}de IxMorelijin ! jUsl 
^\fiat Itniits afid r e(|uirernr,il'> \<)U .ire HwiriL; to 
tr\ to i;et fh(Mn to (of])[)i\ \\itfi t<»i Ihe tiist 
ueek Ol so Don! make ifir tf -.fi k tions w'r\ 
(htterenl Irnrn v\liat tlie shidcnts ,u<' a'reacK 
<u ( ust( )ine(| |<) e\( e[)t t() elimin.ile .uu iiMne( - 
ess.n\ recjuirenients tliat <irr li,nd to ent()f(( 

2 ( lel into f)la( e [)etore tlie Ufoij[) <iiM\es 
] V\'fien vou meet the ( las'. .is ,i t;iouf) use 

a \<irM^tv ot meari'^ u)ur words \ouf U)ne ot 
\()i(e your (*\()re>sion where \()u st.ind to 
( omnninu ate to tfiem lh,U xon ie a re.dK 
decent, f)letisant, tr'erulK person, \et one wfio 
h.is serious work to do Don t f)e so triendly 



as t(^ giv(» them the idea you won't do what 
vou ha\'e to do as the pf^son uuimalely rn 
charge-~a sorrK^what chfterent niattei from you 
as a human being and triend let them know 
that tht»re are hmitations on you, too ("I can't 
allow " I ha\e to insist " "I'd likr to 
let you, but " ) I (M the children know what 
the* limits tuul requirements on their behavior 
ao' and that it it [)ec om.es ncnessary to entorce 
th(» li^iits and uvunrerrients, you fiave the re- 
source'*-*, tfie ^mII, and the abilit\ to do so Say 
all this largely by \our manner, not in words, 
wfiich nia\ take a little acting for examfile, 
it g(MUleness dt)esn'l \\ ork, \'ou can sfxMk a 
f)it gruttl\' lead the children to helrcn'e that 
\ ou're cool - e\en it \ ou aren't -and that 
\ou're going to krrp cool no matter v\[iat fitif)- 
pens (Indicate this, too, [)y vour manner ) 

4 Find a mcMns to catch the* ait(»ntion ot 
the majority of tfu* childr(m. sfiouting it — but 
only it--you must 

5 Ami tor tv\'o thinus, rn this order (»very- 
one in a seat, or standrng still and looking at 
vou, and everyone (essentially c]urei Keef) 
working insistently f)ut calmly to achieve tfiesc^ 
two things, (^\'en though it seems 'o take an 
hour 

f) It tilings don't go as •,ou would likf\ try 
cajoling gi\'ing \'ery sp(»fifrc instructions, and 
calling on indivrduals f 'You in the red sweater, 
[)lease ( omc^ ()\'(m here now and sit clown ') 

7 It chaos [)ersists, show slight impatience 
Of slight irritation, hut no more 

8 Don'! say anytlrlng untriendiv or fiumili- 
<\ting to anyone* 

9 Trv to avoid threats, it you teel you must 
threaten, inakc* vour threat am[)iguc)us ("Td 

to ha\'e to g(>t anyone into trc)uhl(\" 
"Nonc^ ot \'C)u wants to be punrsherl do you*'" 
or "See me after scfiool ") 

10 \Vliate\'er hap[)<'ns, don't hl(A\' your 
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cool If you feel panicky, just fr(»(V(\ say noth- 
ing for *i while 

11 If ti situation i;ets dangerous, seek help 

12 B(» ready to move into the nc^xt phase — 
acting affirmatively as soon as voii can 

Promoting Affirmative Behavior 
that Complies with the Norms 

As a class moves out of \hr chaos stage, or 
if It has avoided chaos entirely, the task the 
teaclier faces immediately is to get the show 
on the road Because this takes a little skill 
enterprise, and perhaps courage, it can be a 
prohlem especially for heginning teachers 

Until the students are engaged in something 
positive order has a tendency to disintegrate 
(juicklv. ^o the kind of measure most needed 
IS one that is reliable and qu'ck acting If the 
measure^ has persistent effects, so much the 
hettt^r It doesn't have to however, because 
onc(» governance is functioning, other mea* 
sures can pick up any slack Costly measures, 
though should be avoid(^d if possible 

Wore are sonic^ suggestions pniKifials may 
c ommunK at(^ to teachers 

1 Koop those students u ho hav(* s(>ttl(ni 
dov\ n ',\\ .^Ukng tor the others and u.ut to start 
Vouf^'^WTsiness until therr is r(Msor)al)k' good 
order, that is, until all the stud(nits ari at their 
f)la(es and tairly (juirt and attcMitaj* fh(>n 
move promf)tlv and uith an appeafaiKo ot 
(ontKlc^rue into vour briefing, sour (questions, 
or \<n\t instru( tions 

2 It thr students are rrstle^s and \ouVe 
fiot iik^'iy to get ( ()nif)lrte>^ order, and it the 
material or attiMttrs vou rr going to start with 
jre lik»'lv to !)<• quit*' .jf)fHMling i^o ah(Md a^ 
soor^ al)out tour I itths ot the "i ouf) has 
Jerome atfrntivc, MUipK' lo.iMng th(» others 
lirhind .^'^ 



3 Don't keep children waiting tor your next 
move for mor(* than : few -^^cconds Their 
attention span is short, and disorder can return 

4 Talk to the class as a group in a business- 
like, clear, but friendly and polite way You 
might practice it at home 

5 Phrase instructions very clearly and make 
them affirmative rather than negative ("Please 
do this quickly," rather than "Don't dawdle"). 
Use familiar words ('answer" rather than "re- 
spond to"), but be prepired for some of the 
children not to understand or react as you 
want them to 

6 Don't call the students "boys and girls" 
or "class," both of which they usually hate. 
They love "ladies and gc^ntlemen 

7 Keep cWi eve out tor risk points, such as 
desks jammed too close together, a student 
who doesn't have a cony of the book, or 
friends starting to joke 

8 Where vou detect r(^stl(»ssn(^ss, keep 
watch on it Perhaps walk over toward the 
possible trouble* spot, but a[:)pear to ignore it 
if you can most elementary school children 
iov(> attention enough to stop cutting up if 
that's the only way to obtain recognition 

9 Plan ahead ol time for this stage, over- 
plan, have interesting, intriguing things in mind 
to ask the kids or to invite them to discuss or 
do tratlier than to do !or thenn 

K) Kovp e\()ressing satisfaction With the 
f)rogress ( 'Keryl)ody hav(> tlie book open at 
[)age 4*^ ClcxuP ') ( onif)lim(Mit individuals, 
without (MKouraging (om[)etition Don't worry 
at this stage about tornuil a( hiev(Miuuit 

1 1 L'ntil th(» attairs ot \hr ( lass ,\rv running 
snioothlv, givt' tluMn ()ri()ritv as much as you 
(an ()V(>r the* personal aft.iirs ot one* or two 
individuaK who ask t()r help or attention Tell 
the c fiiid who has a private recju^'^t i)r (juestion 
to wait until vou h.nc* time tor him 



12 )ust as soon as you ran, brcMk up the 
class into groups — the smaller, the better — and 
gel students working individually or coopera- 
tively tor the bulk of the day's activities Don't 
try to teach the whole class all at onie much 
of the time. 

Dealing with Routine or Petty Disorder 

The most common complaints frpni elemen- 
tary school teachers about their students' be- 
havior are that they talk out when they're 
supposed to be quiet and walk or run around 
the room when they're supposed to be in 
their seals Even when things are orderly 
enough not to be characterized as chaotic, 
children still interrupt, make wisecracks, laugh 
uproariously, punch one another, engage in 
little fights, and throw things Many beginning 
teachers and quite a number of experienced 
teachers face this problem It is particularly 
likely to occur m grades four through mx and 
at limes when a teacher is trymg to teach the 
whole class all at once, espec ially it the mate- 
ria> IS boring It is likely to occur, loo, if the 
teacher gels preoccupied with something that 
the (lass isn't involved in, \\ko working at his 
or hvr desk alont*, helpini^ one voungst(^r with 
a special problem, or responding to an int(^r- 
ruplion from outside 

In situations like these, it may not b(^ ot high 
im[)ortan( to tak(» any m(\isur(^ at .ill Things 
(an oftc^fi rock along for a whiU^ however un- 
comfortably tor the teacher, without much 
harm being don(» Becaus(» th(^ probU^m is not 
really a grave one, \hv costs ot various mea- 
surers anrl th(Mr [possible side (Mtcvts shoulci be 
W(Mgh(M^ quitf* '.(Hiously Her(» are sornt^ sug- 
gestions that may hv\p tcvuhers 

1 Oon't blamc^ either the kids or yourself 
f)ers()nally for routine or petty disorder, it's 



the most natural thing in the worfd 

2 Work haid at first to distinguish you. 
cool, professional posture, in which you neces- 
sarily represent the school and its demands, 
from the friendly, humorous persona/ posture, 
to which you revert when you'.e not engaged 
in specific school business, and which you will 
eventually be able to fall into all day long 
When you deal with children in other than a 
formal relationship, trv to be as good a friend 
as you can 

i Develop fun things yru <^an show your 
students how to do and involve them in doing, 
if necessary, forget about academic learning 
tor sf eral weeks 

4 When you want quiet, ask for it by shush- 
ing, by words, or by some signal, but the 
moment you've got it, get on with saying or 
doing something that will capture the chil- 
dr(»n'? active interest and make their being 
quiet worth the sacrifice to them 

5 Appear to ignore behavior that is not 
dangerous or injurious If you want to dis- 
courage a particular behavior, avc;id rewarding 
It by paying attentic^n to^ it (Note ^hat when 
you r(»gularlv overlook a (certain kind of be- 
havior you don't like, you in t<ict turn the 
norm into a less important one ^ 

f> If a child who is cutting up is a leader 
and his or her disorderliness is getting a lot of 
attcmlion from other istudents, be neither un- 
friendly nor friendly tjr)ward him Try standing 
near him, perhaps with a hand on his shoiilcier, 
or seating him where hc^ is less visible and less 
able* to interact with other children! Better yet, 
if It will work, put him to work on a c hore 
Distract the other children's attention from him 
as much as you can 

7 Try to act as rf to say there are imf)c)rtant, 
exciting things tor th(» quieter students to do 
and rewards for them, including your attention 



jnd approNj! .ind [X'rhjf)^ even {.in^il^ic rr- 
v\,>r(j> >() \hr rc^li('^'> on*^^ rio ui^ii to loin 
th.-m 

8 Control ^fu U'tVrptalion \ou niav l<'('l lo 
.It the ( Li^^, r\( cpl [XMh.if)^ <\ sinult^ (oni- 
PUfui Mk»' or Stof) tfuiT I r\ lo 

f)r( serve ihe i^oocj-v\i!l ratmi; with uliuli vou 
f)rol)jhK ^t.irl(»ci out 

M f'rai^(» .uid (onipliniefil stucionts con- 
>lantiv .n tir'^t It tfiis doesn t v\ork trv j token 
reward ^v^teni u^inu [)oints (reditu, lonimcn- 
dation^ trading stiUi^ps nutritu)na! ^nac k^, tu'e 
lime [vu ilexes, and other reuarcK 

10 It some (htidren arr partiruLuK l:)ollier- 
some. trv to to know th(Mii fn-rsonailv Talk 
v\!th th(nn outside ot oltut conterencrs or 
( i.iss {or exanif'jie at lunch or at rr((»ss Pfav' 
^.ifnes V, itli tlvrn visit |h(»ni and tluMi taniih(^s 
.11 home 

11 Trv having a ttnie-out place 'a rui; a 
firdt on th(^ tlo{)r, a l>()otli against a wall) 

lere a f)arti(ularlv rostU^ss or disruptive kid 
(,in he f)Ut lor a while TrcMt su(h a sttuatKm 
not as puHistiment hut as a ne((*ssar\, tht^ra 
f')tMiti( tini(^-()ut 

12 \'pvor issu<* an uitimatuin, that is, c\\ 
\\ rhreat thai it \ ha[)f)('ns oi dot^sn't 

fiap[)en v ou a ill dctir))! elv d(v \ 

]\ lr\ lo (ontroi a{iv lern})}alion \(mi niav 
ha\(^ to (furaten at hut v\h(M^ sou teel you 
niiist put vour thr( at in the lorn^ ot an amhigii 
()U^ warning hke Thcrc^ s troul)l(^ dov\n that 
road |ini or Mu(h more ot th.it .irul I rTiay 
[i.ivr to do somethiMu \(Hi wouidn t hk<' at all 

14 V\'or|^ out .m {\(han^e plan with other 
tejf Ihts that will ,iliow vou fo put su( h (hil- 
drrn in (jne anothtM's »oonv> lor lhir}\ "nrtes 
(>\ s;> w fien ne( (^ssarv 

1") It vou Irel vou must stop a student's 
rnis[)(4i,u 'or .ind (an think of nothing else f>ul 
puni^hniffU trial might do it choose .j mild 



punishm(*nt thai vmM fx ov(n soon, such d 
reprimand, an ev()r(»ssion ot (jfsafi()0!ntment or 
dtsgusl, tolling the student vou II t.ilk lo him 
Liter, keef")inu him m trom recess tor lv\c) min- 
utes, keeping him alter school lor ton, or vvilh- 
dr.iwing a ()ri\'ilego tor no more than a diiy 
Announce the punishment to him in a quiet 
vt)i((\ Without so much [HihlKily .i'^ to omhar- 
rass him unnecessarily .in(l v\ith as much ap- 
f)earance ot regret--rathef than glee -as you 
can 

If) Re (onsisicMit Students don't know 
v\hat Ic; exfH'Ct if the toarher enforcers a rule 
one clay and ignores it thc^ ne^t 

1" N(»v'(»r punish a grouf) tor !h(» actions of 
a lew Sue h behavior can onlv lead to resent- 
ment on th(^ part of students 

18 Don't hv afraid to a[iologi/c» to a stu- 
deni it vou punish him unjustly A[)ologi7ing 
tor a mistake* is a sign c^t sfr(»ngth, not of vv(Mk- 
n(»ss 

19 11 a child gets impossibly rambunclrous, 
and il you think th(* f)rin(if)al is a humane* per- 
son who IS sym[:iath(»tic and und(^rstandmg with 
children s^nd or tak(* fiim to tlie [)rincfpal 
Don 1 make th(^ trif) seem like d punishment, 
f)iit say sc)mething like this "VVe can't work 
this c)ut, so let's see it you and \hv f)rin(ipal 
can" Under the sam(^ c(,ndifions^ letting a 
child go volunt.irily to the counselor is an 
alU*rnative 

JO As soon .IS ^ou can g(M the class m- 
\olved in drcUMng uf) rules tor their f)(»hav'ior, 
sul)|(u t to vour tin.d ap()roval, reserve th(* right 
to include s(,nie rules ol your own Insist that 
the list he realistic , and tor younger students 
fpeiha()s through liith gracle^ , -'sl the* rules 
c onsou uously 

1] Discuss with the* c l.iss the v\ays gover- 
nance tasks can best be dealt with and adopt 
some procedures together B<^ sure tfiey are 



doing this th('nis(»lv(»s mm\ not |ust stMond- 
guossing you or Ix'ing niani[)iiLu(ul hv vou 

Ttilking with J l(M(h('r, iist(uiing (o hirji, cHkJ 
mtiking suggestions is porli.if)s, iis hjs l)een 
sjkI, the most (n'te(tiv(» Uiiv tor ii [Uinc ipdl to 
h('l[) Hou (Mt(vtiv(' su( h ( onv cr^alions .ut^ 
dep(Mids hriivily, ot c()urs(\ on fiow success- 
tully tho fuin(i[ial f)iJilds a mutiuillv trusting 
and S('( urity-giving rc^lationship with (he 
tcMch(n Understarid'^g t(Mc[uTs (jurstions ancl 
' afif)rohonsi()ns afioiit govt^nanct', and k(M'[)ing 
in mind \hr\r situations as \hv\ v\pcncniv 
them, as well as th(Mr fiopes and lears, so tar 
as these can be guessed, is not alwa>s easy 
\^vr^' arc some notc^s on the statt^s ot mind 
most hkely to ( liarat t(^riz(^ [beginning and ex- 
pcrientcd ttvu hers, as then' hear nn the proc- 
ess ot giving them liel[) v\ttli flis( iphne 

BEGINNING TEACHERS WITH 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 

P(nipl(^ otten go into t(M( fung t(> hr ahlc to 
deal with ( hildrcfi. warmK and lovingly TUvy 
have not thought ot tlKMHsfHvi^s as regulators 
ot h(*h«uior or as (atak"-ts to gel students to 
learn the h.ihit ot (oofierative stHt-government 
Nor do(»s the idea apfM\d to th(uii Wort^ otten 
'htin not thev have been nourished on a loy(^ 
i(l(V)logy f Be ni(e to th(^ kids ^iiui \Ur\r 
needs, and all uill go U'ell' ), .in ideologv so 
attractive to them that \ho\ ti^ht am evidence 
th.it It isn t adjM^jate Periiafis lief^nise. a^ stu- 
chnils, thev have only rec(Mitlv lived tiuougli a 
gu(»rrilla v\ar\\ith (ea( h(Hs last tiling they 
to (If) IS pltiy a teaciierlv role It their 
students rC'Sfjond to them as (^neimes ratiier 
than triencis, they ar(> fiersonally inirt For 
some this is the tirst time in years that they 
hav(» h(»en suhjected to fier^^onal .ittacks 
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( "Drof) (leacP' } Not caring at first to try to 
govern chilclrcMi's behavior, v\'h(Mi they decide 
they must, they lack the nec(*ssary skills and 
tinci themselves angr> with their students— 
and th(^n angVy with themselves tor bc^ng angry 

Often the f)egtnner's first assignment re- 
Cjuires him to work with children unlike any he 
has ever known [:)efore, cfiildren ot a clift(^rent 
social class or ethnic groufj VVfien this is so, 
his disctf)linary problem is likely to be worse 

Eventually he must, all:)eit reluctantly, aban- 
don any feeling of moral superiority he may 
[iav(* startc^d out with and turn to experienced 
taculty members tor example and advice As 
h(^ does this, however, he is caught m a further 
emotional confhct, he sees himself slip from 
the youngcH genc^ration into the older, joining 
ranks with the tormer enemy ' He started out 
[)eli(^vmg that governance is simply a matter 
ot what kind of person one is But t[ie experi- 
cmces he lias gone through not only haven't 
clarified his view of tfit^ objective (problem, 
have entangled the whole business of disci- 
pline with his ego and teeling^^ 

H(He are some suggestions for firinci[)als 
* v\ Iki contront f:)rcii:)kMns sucfi as th(^s(» 

1 [:)ati(>nt, it may take new teachers a 
vear or more to learn how to handle ciisci[i|ine 
prc)[)UMns Resist tlie temf>tat!(^n to try to make 
tiit^n) op(^rat(^ dtttt^ently right away It you rusfi 
t[i(Mii, vou may i na cl V(^ rt en tly turn tliCMii into 
old-line autoc rats 

2 I vl tiic^se teachers know — gently - tliat 
tiiey U,\\'V a probltMii arid that you know it 

\ OfuMi up trc^ctucMit o()portunities tor in- 
tormal, relaxed talks with them~-mayi)e over a 
ot cottee, maybe in the parking lot alter 
school 

4 Bo friendly, sympathetic, and (emotionally 
suf)portiye, not rc^proachtul Let these teachers 



know that every l(\uher worth his salt experi- 
ences some failures Seek out things lo conv 
()hment them about 

5 Invite beginners who are having trouble 
to use you as a resource, to c-^'l vou in, or to 
send children to you C)n o((as!on, it they like 
ibe idea, lake over their classes (In English 
elementary schools this is a common practice 
and seems to wc5rk well ) You can be a good 
(rulch tor beginning teachers to lean on while 
they're learning how to walk 

f) It you have any training in nondirective 
counseling, try to help the beginner identify 
emotional hang-ups that may interfere with his 
dealing with the [problem As well as not know- 
ing much about the governance task, many 
l)eginners still have adolescent antiauthonty 
teelings and identify unconsciously with re- 
bellious <itudents 

7 Try to avoid telling a teacher what he 
should do, but suggest many possibilities for 
him to cor^ider 

8 Try to help out the teacher with a spe- 
( ific problem or a particular student 

9 Try to cut down the pressures and trus- 
trations in the beginning teacher's lite 

10 Do almost anything ycju can lo keep 
exf)erien(ed teachers from puiting [)ressure on 
the beginners Encourage the (^xf)erienced 
teachers to be patient, sympathetic, suppor- 
tive, and helptui toward their beginning col- 
leaguers 

1 1 Arrange for the begmnr'r to visit the 
{ lass(»s ot, or to team teach with, other teach- 
(»rs wlio might helf) -- teachers whom you 
( hoose lor their skill and with whom th « 
beginner savs he te*els raf)p()rt 

12 Arrange torjnservue edudition on dis- 
cipline, anything trom re( ommiwiding readings 
to a tull-dress workshop on contingent rem 
iort ement tec hnicjues * 



EXPERIENCED TEACHERS WITH 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 

Experienced teachers who have problems 
with governance often have extricated them- 
selves trom their early difficulties by develop- 
ing restrictive and punitive habits By Jint of 
continuous effort, they are able to preserve 
from day lo day an uneasy order, [probably at 
the cost of arousing deep resentment and sow- 
ing ^eeds of later rebellion, not to mention 
(producing injurious educational side effects. 
Partly because their training gave them so tittle 
in the way of professional skills, and their 
school districts give them so little in the way 
of resources for governing, most experienced 
teachers have come to rely heavily on influ- 
ence measures that are very personal — smiles, 
glares, and the bestowing and withdrawing of 
affection or contempt They have engaged 
their personal emotions so deeply in keepmg 
order that their self-respect has come to hang 
on their success or failure, and they have come 
to view disciplinary oftenses as disrespect or 
personal attack They have never learned to 
see the tasks of governance as objective, pro- 
tessional tasks, which can be explored calmly 
and without defensiveness Some have, m fact, 
fallen into an atl-or-nothing state ot mind. 
They fear that it students get away with a 
single violation, the whole structure of law 
and order in the* classroom or school will 
(oHapse "Either ycTU have the children's re- 
spect or you don't/' they may say "Either you 
have control or you don't ' Their view of their 
poW(*r as monolithu adds to their fears 

It is understandable that when another per- 
son raises (juestions about their disciplinary 
practues, many ex(>erien(ed t(\ufiers show 
evidence ot feeling emotionally threatened 
Probably because* the measures they now use 



.ire Ihosr \vi!h which they rcsc urrl llicmscki^s 
trom ihcir un[)l(Ms.int (Mrlv ('\(M»rirn( (tincl 
thoy tire never quile sure* thev mny not Kill 
back inio thai snake pit), thev tend lo cirng to 
them and lo l)e very rekiclant lo discard them 
or try other af)pr()ache^ They often openly 
show their displeasure over f)eginning t(Mch- 
ers' attempts to be more liberal or less puni- 
tive This (experience ot a youn^ fitth-gradc* 
teacher is a common one "I t(»el I handle my 
class in such a way that most discipline" prob- 
lems don't crop up But il clocks seem that 
taculty metMm^s and lounge* ( ontronlalions 
always end u[) with someone telling me that 
one ot my ki(K did such-anci-such " 

Fxf)erienc "d teac hers leTlci lo be f)arti(ularly 
( tUitious about revealing their disc i[)linarv fail- 
ures or f)erplexities to their colleagues or to 
the princtf)al They seem to put up a front 
to one anotht'r, with the remarkable* rc^sult 
^revealed in rosearcf) studiesi that each lends 
to think the other stricter and tougher than he 
really is So each tends to conceal his c)wn 
clis( i[)linarv problems or his more lenient views 
from the other and, since he usimIIv attaches 
great im[)ortan(e to being in the [)rinci[)ars 
good gr.u es, trom the princi[)al, too Com- 
pared to c)thc»r [)rc)fessrons, in fact, teaching 
has bern shoun to be an unusually loneK' onc\ 
and tint loneliness must be particularly pain- 
tul for ttiose who have chosen teaching be- 
cause of their l.o\e ol peo[)!e - 

fcH m.uiv te<u hers, (onccaling their [)er- 
f)lexities Iracis jo denying that thc^v exist Al- 
though exfM'rH'fic cm! te.uhers com[)lain about 
discipline problems ,i great cle.d, their c om- 
pl.unts arr usually no' about problems con- 
cerning their ou n professional pr.utice, 
about the clitf ic ulties the\ have to cope with 
St.irtmg off m a workshop or course on gov- 
ern.mce, ex()erien( eel teacher^ usually uant to 
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talk at length about the obiec tionai)le f)ehav- 
lor and poor family backgrounds ot their chil- 
dren, but not ahout neu or diftc«renl ap- 
proachc^s thev themselves might lake* 

Here arc* some suggestions tor f)rinci[)als 
who u»uil to set' a change in the [)c«havior of 
overly »uithoritarMn teachc>rs 

1 patient It may take a cou[)le ot years 
toi these teac hers to change, and a tew never 
can Resist the tc^mptation to try to make* tliem 
change, which will [)r()[)ably )ust make them 
more rigid 

2 I ( r these tcMchers know -gently, even 
c.KsLialh' but clearlv — that tor [)rofessional rcM- 
sons you yourself favor more freedom for stu- 
clent<K and influence* measurers that are moie 
c*cluc agonal, anci tiiat you are v\ilhng to [)ut 
u[) vVtll' the* resulting increase m noise and 
disordc^r 

] l(y to identify fears and [)oints ot trus- p ^ 
fration and irritation in these teachers' disci- 
plinary vvnrld Mor exam[ile, "Kids are insolent" 
or "Parents don't train kids to respee f autiior- 
ily") aitci use them as the starting f)oints for 
informal or formal inservicc* education in re- 
gard to discif)line and freeclr)ni 

4 Try to convince these teachers that tight 
cofitrol of (hilrlren's liv(»s [)revents ifiem from 
developing self-reliance and s(»lt-( orntrol .md 
that there* can still be* law and ordc*r c*ven it 
school norms bc*comc* more* lib(*raL lc*ss [Puni- 
tive* rnf'luc*nc(* rneasurc*s arc* iis(*vj, and sfudcMits 
.irc* involv(*cl more* in classroom <rnd school 
govern e 

BEGINNERS AND THE EXPERIENCED 

It liolcis true* for both beginnc*rs and (*xpc*ri- 
enecd fc*ac hc*rs that fhc*y oftc*n fc*ar that they 
are unable* to k(*(*f) c)rdc*r, fear disorderly stu- 



dents th(»ms('Kps tor the tr()iit)l(» \hv\' ran 
cdus(\ .ind t(Mr the hcU^h |U(lgm(uils ot their 
( olliMgiies lUKi print if)tds 

Be(tUis(» \(\u hrvvds (let(»nsivrness and, *!n 
Uirn, .iLjt^rcssiveness towtird siud(Mits, many 
UNuhcrs arc (auijhl in a vicious rir(l(» How- 
ever, be(aiise so many ot \Uv more etfective 
influence measures depend >)n the teacher's 
havini; a hiijh good -will rjting or the dbility 
to ( onmumK ate intiniatelv with students, a 
teacher who is uptight about discipline cannot 
very ettective at it This makes the process 
ot extruatng himself from the vicious circle 
particularly hard Most important, the teacher 
IS incapal)le of looking at the matter calmly 
and ()f)enly as simply another and particularly 
challenging aspect ot playing the professional 
role ot teacher 4^ 

(^ienerally, then, the most useful single thing 
one can do for a teacher who has discipline 
problc^ms of any kind is to help him relax 
about them, let him blow oH steam, and give 
him Cjuiet, friendly, emotional suppfirt, with- 
holding— tor a while at least—any judgment 
on his pertormanct* When the teacher s(»e»ms 
rt^laxed c^nough to l)e of)en to a serious look 
at any aspect of his problem, the* l)est point 
at which to start is the particular point, central 
or [)eri[)heral, that seems most sore to him 
Another approach is to \c\\ the* teacher some 
things that may helf) hiin IcM him know that 
cilmost everyone has disciplinary probtems, 
that no one will be uf)set it He doesn't master 
his right away, tliat the prinrifjal's standards 
and those of other teachers cUe not as restric- 
tive as he thinks Ordinarily, thc^ worst thmg 
a principal can do is to r(*f:)roach such a 
tea( her or morali/e to him about his l)eliefs 
or f)rac tic (»s 

PartKularly in the case* ot beginning teach- 
ers, relieving prc'ssures on them and giving 



them time is essential if one wants to improve 
their chances ot learning how to kvvp order 
l)y f»ositive means and avoid their falling into 
the addictiv(» hal)it ot keeping it f)y re^strictive 
and f)unitive means 

()n(» can also helf) teachers l)y giving them 
substantive* information they don't have about 
the students, the school's customs, the regula- 
tions and laws that apply to them and to stu- 
dents, and the resources at their disposal One 
can help them learn and think analytically 
about norms and influence measures as such, 
which may immunize them against the all- 
or-nothing mentality of some experienced 
t(\ichers 

It one informs teachers about how many 
kinds of influence measures there are, they 
will have more strings to their bow and not 
l)e so worried it one should break And if they 
recognize the realistic possibilities and limita- 
tions, they may be more able to say to stu- 
dents, -as skilled teachers ofter? do, "1 can't 
ma/ce you do such-and-such but I can do thus- 
and-so " It may be a great service to help a 
teachc^r see the advantage of l)(Mng tins honest 
with children—and to help him IcMrn how 
to be 

One may help the teacher analyze specific 
situations What is the highest priority need 
in this f)articular case^ What kind ot efficacy 
IS most important What kinds of power does 
the teacher have, and what kind is he using? 
What does he* do that increases or decreases 
his power*' Do the norms need revising*' It is 
an art to be honest with a nervous teacher 
about such matters without mating htm more 
nervous 

One may f)e able to help the teac her cicwiop 
n(*w options or a|)proaches Perhaps one can 
suggest that he take more — xn less — time m 
class for governance matters Perhaps one 



merely n(»rcls to hini to s|)(\ik louder, or 
to use the imp(»rative mood, or to do more 
commendmg, priiismg, or ignorint; Perhaps 
he needs to be taught how to t(M( h better or 
needs to be told to teach something different 
P(»rh.ips one can help him b^ilance the effort 
he puts into remedial measurers v\ith more 
effort on f)rophv!actic on(*s If all goes well, 
one can help the teacher d(*velop an effective 
style that is consistent with good f)rot(»ssional 
practice vet suits his own personality, a style 
that can b(uome, to a considerable degree, 
intuitive Principals have some special handi- 
caps that go along with their helping role, 
how(*v(»r, as w(*ll as somc^ spcM lal rc^sources 

GIVING EMOTIONAL SUPPORT 

Almost invariaf)lv, a prin(i[)al k an emo- 
tional thr(Mt to his or hvr t(M(hers This is so 
not only iKuause he fs th(Mr administrative 
superordinatc^ and has tormal, bureaucratic 
pov\(»rs ov(»r them, but also, usuallv, bt^cause 
he oi she has manv subtle* [)ow(>rs over them 
that may f)e (Msily usc^d or abuseci since teach- 
ing J lonely [)r(^tession, and sincc^ teachers 
arc* usually as aware of the ncMrbv presence* 
of the prmci[)al as \hv) are of anyone* (*lse in 
the f)uilcling, many teachc*rs depc^nd emotion- 
ally on their principals' [personal tavor— no 
one v\ants the leveling ot being in the* clog- 
house This favor a principal may e>asily with- 
hold or withdraw, perha[)s unconsciously, but 
nonetheless with effete t 

Prmci[)als have* the* [)o\\e'r to do liMle* things 
that can make* tcMchers' livens more comfort- 
able or le»ss so, such as requiring the* advance 
filif)g of lesson ()lans, observing, criticizing, 
intruding into teach(»rs' S[)heres, and obtaining 
(or not obtaining) clerical services, supplies, or 
funds that teachers wont Principals, usually 



f)re»tty much on theMr own, make up te\-ichers' 
assignme»nts, including a«%signments to special 
clutie's, and hand out pre*rogative's and small 
[)rivile\ges, like [)e*rmission to leMve school 
eailv They reeommend to the'ir higher-ups 
the' rene'W.il or nonrenewal of contracts, the 
grooming ot certain teache^rs tor aclvane ement, 
or the transte*rring ot teachers to othe*r sc hools, 
f)reterred ones and less desirable* one^s 

rinallv, and otten most im[)ortanl, principals 
arc in a [position to back teachers up or not 
back the»m up in anv conflicts they mav have* 
with studc nts, pare»nts, or others This is a 
matter to v\hich teachers attach great impor- 
tance 

How can principals, who themselves consti- 
tute an e*motional threat to te\iche»rs, me*e»t the 
urgeMil neeui to relieve the emotional [)ressurc»s 
on te\^chers'' They can do so f)artlv by kcM'ping 
hands otf, h) avoiding anything that v\ ill 
make* tcMchers feel emotionally more' insecure, 
ashamed, embarrassed, or guilty, and [^artlv 
by giving e*motional support ( omplime*nts, 
praist^ and encourageme*nt arc^ among 'he [)rin- 
ci[)al s most usetui te)ols Where tormal class- 
room observation may make a situation worse 
informal stopping by to he*lf) can provide sup- 
[)ori Patie*ntly tolerating a lot ot disorder will 
re*lie^ve^ the* pressure when a teMche*r is wre»s- 
lling with the [)roble'm ol kee'()ing orcle*r, or 
whe'n the* teMche^r still has to learn that he* must 
wr(*stle* with it 

One priiui[")al, having c)rde*i(*cl an e*n(l to 
(or[)oral [)unishment and lhe*r(*bv [)anukini; 
the* teache*rs, simf){y invile*cl the teaehe*rs to 
s(*nd the*ir be»havior (noble*ms to the* office* 
[during a period in which the* te*acli(*rs pro- 
vided her with a lot ot busmc^ss- most of it 
unnc*c c*ssary — they developc*cl n(*w norms and 
ne^w compliance* approaches She* had helped 
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I'JfMl!l|r<' Jful fjfMOr ■ '1 fft*' t)tn(t };\ tilt' 

.H"i(l rM.»k'' him ini ire if.u^om* ^ » \ »f s ( ir t jfi 
!(u fn rrlax 

^U!c l(> prc^^iirt' in \{\n^ f)n tr.w hfr^ v,h,ir- 
Ih^liK nif\i!ll('tl{ VM' ft" in IIm- \n\r ho. it 

first ')! jl! f' t»t;i!^!\ .1 ppniltM! /,)fl \}r\p 
\' cniotionaiK 1)\ irilini; tfifpi i^tM t(. 
know h 'in ,i f )f t^i )n Me (. .i ( ( > < Kit t roni 
hchind tlif Mf ' (u ^.imiiu IJiat titir tnr 

iaim'r inrt'tin^^' wIktc Ujfni.il roic^ rnii^t he 
pLtvt'd rfifuip.ils t.m U { fculuT^ ^fr tfvr^i 
\\ rcsjl'^'s^ \\'\\) tiicir ()V\n (h)iif)t^ tlitMr own 
prohifpis ,Hi(l nii'-t.ikcs f litH (an Hisat;r«M 
art'Ur .ind r( tirat o[)onK l),intrf witfi t(M( Imt^ 
afuj ^tiidrpi^ \\(\\\ inlotinai ( Inihr^ and iti 
v;'MMTa' ^f't a^Kic ihoif oltu la! ^tatu^ a\ d M-Litr 
\\ a ' to p(M)[)U' 

( )nr thipi; tf'iat \)ru^i pvd- hoAovrr 
IfaifK'd, Ctinnol do lor loa( Ik t^ iti thnr (}\\r 
s{ fiooK )s to ^ivf' tlu'ni mm! t liotlior.ifiv An 
adminislr.idv r ^upcrordinatc ,ind hi^ ^ul)or- 
^Jin.itc sifnf)lv (anno! c^ta'Dii^h tlir n<'(ossarv 
pr(>tfssi{)n,d-( lirni rr!ali(>n^liip 

OTHER WAYS Of HELPING 

[licro ,iro otIuM rtt('( tKp wav^ fof [)(in(t[>.ih. 
to help l(\H hers 

M [7ia\ !)(' tfi.it 'lio pnnt i[)al hitn^Hl ^hf)u!d 



'^)t or 'o' sof^^ rt'i-^on -'..pr 't ;:*\« a ?(a<fi^'^ 
:\)t \^,<'(>>^ k^'d-^ (>? ^L.i;P''it ."id -viH )ri^ 

ih. ' ii,r • ')".'n di-( lisv^-d ]\}\. p wrK oi nianv 
ifas«,v4). \\p\ p{in(!pps wfujid df) oi! t(> r(;n- 
Hdcr (^hf.nnifv.; Iicif) trnni Mifi»'f r^M^hrrs lor 
f*M(!^r's who r.j * (I In t,ik ahfU}t th.-T ( on- 
(rrn^ In most IkkjI ^t,iP- !h< m h,af(iK anv 
' oi^slriK !.\ o !,<tor,)| ( ()fn[nur^:( atio'1 vU){H}{ pm- 
. irssional fi]<itfors H\ la^'Mtatmu and promot- 
ing; slit h ( on^punu atiop a pon(t[i.ji tan get 
Ku ult\ h''J[Mfrj, of)o >fiMfh*'r *< > ♦ •\ rr\ on** ' 
f)rotit 

Bcnau^c ho lias o-^ ?o !hr nruitv and 
inoMta[)l\ Jias i^owor oxor it a [Hnn u)al m a 
i;()od position to intli]('n(t ^ra^ hors t(i rociuce 
tfioT prosstiro ofi (oiU'.ii^ut's . \\lion a \v(^ll- 
rpsp(M tcrj prifu !pal niak^^ it ( that he want*- 
othor tcaclicrs to i^wv \K h)nrs or Mr Brown 
a luoak, fir IS hkcK lo >;or hi^ \%a\ Principals 
(an also f)roh'(t thr tcacfier^ trorTi lu^hf^r-ups 

h a t(M( li('r who prt'cis hrl[) is secure 
onou^h the f)rin(.f)al or a t(^n(n% tracfior rritiy 
o(|U!p Ivnisfit t(^ proMfic ficttt^r assistance bv 
Msinni; hini in his ( lassroom or t'!s(>\\ [>er(^ in 
the s( hool wh( n he ^ deahriu with stticirnts 
An ()f)sc-r\('r (an niakr notes n^n^ta! or wntlc^n. 
on wliat 'he studcnits do or don \ do whai the 
{(■aclirr (joi's or doesn't do anci tiow fhf stu- 
dents res[)ond Possil)l\ ho (an niakr an audio- 
or a '.'dootafio of what t;oos on \%hi(h will 
attord the teacher '%'alual)lo p*'rs[)(M e Be- 
cause the\ lia\e a( c ess lo if ic w hole slatf f)nn- 
(ipals are olten tfic^ best people to .urant^e ror 
one lea(h(>r lo \isit another s (lasses tor riiore 
skilled and Ivttc^ r(*spe( te(] tea(hers lo (on- 
duct inservKe sessions ori a oru^ to-onc* basis 
or ui dis(ussi(ui oi studv i;rotips fnrn^aiK or 
iniornialK an.d tor the tac uil\ lo nieel and 
sh<i;e tetHinus and ideas a pioies^ ffi<il should 
ofleti j^o on with an .idniinistfj toi f)rest»nt 

\,Vher(* ipis'ntormation or poor conviuintca- 
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and ^HicJc'fits u, wi^'k ' • p -'J < • 

iirnX^ h»';p. •« J. r.. fv aIw- 

h!(» -V [If nf < a*' i.ik*- f)c"''" jj^'^ 

fit- jr. i.r, riot^' ^» (! h» P'.'^f. 

pfifu fp.p f ar^ * tt f u • pnjS ,r • 

rn,!^ fii' nr,ht In;' \^ - 1',m.' s n m. r . 

tfii*. Is :fit' pi i '!,. ^^t- 
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.r>,.,^ pfoh'r'n- \\\'\] J !i .it h( f regular turn ttons ifnoKr tli<> ^tatt in h.Mulling 

I'M! r<, 'o T.i.vl^.', n fht !♦ j( (U'f s tfiis tLiru 'on a^ ^.Ui^t.K toriU as p(>ssj[)i(' 

!)'» lu ( J Ir\ to arrant;^' \our otticr ^o lliat ^onie- 

\\ 5 thi !M M^ : ; ijs* s t j 1, . i-i ' o( { <] one si'nt to ^('c vou k not < iImK visible to a 

. ' ^\A, wii'Mtiut ( if]\()l\ - f)a)^^erln or vwn. it tfiis eafi f)e worked out, 

ir.oM pf'0()U ht trnd^ n iU;/a!i\ afid to^ otluT \ isilors t(; lh(M)tti( e 

:\ 1.) tj!I into ihr toff <.i <haiffnafi ^ Make the phvsica! setlin^ tor confer- 

i fMM(i.",' jt 1^ he who St * s t^\('r\(M]e luuc^ as intormai and untfu(\Uefiin^ as pos- 

• r, h ^ [>ii('- who [M'!f>^ f j( h ()t r^(»n ^if^le S|{ at a c ottee ta[:»U', [^erfi<^ P"* ( )llen it's 

, i'vj /.h,i! ti]*^ otl)»>f V ji wjfKCffi !s f)(js| ospc(iall\ It tfie leac iuH is in( luded in the 

■ ■,<! -.l-fi fMo^-t ;iki'!\ ;Mn[)<r.» am I'lfxt -.trf)^ (onicrt^rue, to met t m a le^s inipc)Mng atmo- 

r ,,'( \\j-'t,i;>N \f i fhf (no- ^p[i( ff tfian tfn' ottu [)ossi[)!^ outdoors or 

'. , n( ■ M >\ .h. ro!{ ' J* (Mit't f »n5.' tin i n f lu' c a teteria 

' M . : . ( > ,..t, f . <), i ,i ff.i , kino l.ikf ' 4 I )ofi \ \r\ to give a tr{)u filed ( HHd psy ho- 

' ' tilt, t pnnofMl ari tlu rafi\ tfiat i;o<'^ am dt'epcr tlian svnipatheli- 

. .M ' J Aith Mil 'i! 1.1 .1 \.,'\ (aih> [v'ipifUi hini to think about ubeth(H his 

M ,*i 1^ ^1 It, uht'! i)(4ia\ior is [)rt )du( irit; r(^'^ult^ tliat lie r(Mlly 

-.f;, ;•'"'(.;>!' p'<- '(it ^ [ .m • ifi ir rx u ! i f ; s.i 1 1 sia( to f \ and, it not wfiat .iitornatix'cs 

. ' t M' ••I'p.j't 'if ^Ljdr;^!^ h" imrjit [m' aiiic and rviit;fit want t(j adofit 

• ' ' < . >. . • > I . ;hf'" t \iv^Mh)rr "> \\ \fui art' mertint; alonr witii a student 

■ (' •! i '>! -It ( ,v .ri'\ whd fijs [)<Tn (har^^'d witfi an ottens(» and 

' 1 , , ' f , , ' ,1^ \ {j,>n,,.v ;f hejr fiim out fnin know t[i<it vou 

' ' 't , ' ; hci\i MM-^on to ^u^fX'U s ^inltv fuit lfi.it vou 
. ■ • . ' r ' " ^iiil ( )[)rn-inindrd oit tlic su[)|c( t, since 

• '•jihrr^ aed <\rn [)rin( ipais rnakr fnistak(*s 
' *. ■ tn uhdrr^iarid w h.u !ir ^a\^ t'otn /ns [H)mt 

' . ' w ' .1. * . i» v\ a^ \ou wouid w.mt p()^ition un- 

' ' ' . • ' '^'^ d' "'i "(! ' (j\ (li.ifi;o(j will) an otl('ns(» 

' . ' . I , * h ih'' t(\n f)< f afuj die ( hiid an 'n on tlie 

. * rM. M , ' p •',! ( ■Uifi r- » !r\ l() ( r» ale t[]t kind m| .jtnio- 

' . . . oh'.i li d !!) Mit li , in nijcnin;', ^!atr(Tl(*nt 

f ,< 'hi'- \\ f \t .h' tluer (i! r.ot a 

■ , - .'J-'t j"d wi ha'M to li'ul a sniulion tfiat 

t ' " \\ < r/i- ,i[id \.'it 1 i!r p! (■,rf\h(»d\ \\'<''ie 

' < " - hn [ u '1 .p!f ' .iud i 1 f i\ W r I i sUf - 

• . ' { I, f n . -jnx 'f M nd!\ hu^in(»ss|ike 
• . ■ ' ,;r. ,M N !h. < iiiif j ,i'H^ !h» ti\\( Iv'r, 

" , . i * ,* ;i,d'M rs<'' iht -,iint a[)[Uo.!<[i lo 

; I ( 1 ' ' ' 1 1 ' J i tMf M( . ,1 pd (If 'iir ^tn I 
. . h tin N\n fit f Of ili<> ^lud^-ni Ix'tonu^s 

« ' ' * M'(>P()fM^ (aim !^'*n ' \ou[ f(M»i- 



he pjtirnt dor)' .itLuk oi (Ictcnd, wUvn 
thorr IS a nioMHMil ot (.i!ni, tf\ to sLj^i^t^m s()fi)(»- 
lliint; ( onstriK ti\(' 

8 It tfic (hiid IS sus[M'cUhI or .i((ii^(*d ot an 
ott( ns(' lfi.it IS iiot St nous afid th(ut' is a ques- 
tion af)oul his t;uilt, vou niru want to s( [uhIuIc 
a ( ontcrrrK (' lor LUt-r and let hini hack to 
his room It th(» ( har^(» is scmioiis, vou may 
want to kc('{) hini on kc !tor cxanipic, (oolin^ 
Ins hccU in the oftue or in .1 stiidv hall or 
ttnu'-oul rooni' until soniclhini; tuither can he 
done 

^) It it (l(*vc!()|)s th.ii }H(> ehild hjs violated 
a rul(* or r(H|uirenient [^(Mausc he thmks it is 
unla'r or stuf^id, tfv to explain to hini that no 
rnatfrr wliat its nu^rits are, so lont; as \hv ni\v 

in etlf(t \ou and th(^ te.K hei lia\e no (h()i((» 
l)ut to set' lf)at it IS oh('\ed If there is ,in\' 
(asc to l)e made .t^ainst it, irnite the studcMit 
to of)en uf) tilt* (juestion and teil him ho\\ t(^ 

do S(! 

10 It tr IS citMinite tli.H tile student has (om- 
mttted an oitensc, don t ref)roa( nini tor 
doint^ wliat he d-d hu! er^iphasi/c^ th.it vtui 
(.Hit toieratr turllirr su( h [n'h.iviof \sk him 
to (onie Uf) Willi his owr* [)l.in tor .i^oidini; .1 
fepcfttiofi unh^ss fir w.Hits voii to ( ome Uf) 
^Mth orif 

11 Hv as of)eji as \(}[\ f){)ssihK (.tn ahout 
•fie ( hild s sLu;m'>ti( It Ik^ suuv'.esi . 'Iia! vou 
pardon him don't rule out i^ivm^ il .1 tr^ , fl fie 
suui',t sts drtitu; .u\a\ iit^ht thei^ and there with 
thf rule h«' f)iokr 01 1 ranstet 1 1 lu', liim to .in 
othrr (lass thtit jii^t n]nili} he the id( a! solu 
tion Spct^ifK ()| dfahn^; ^^iSl^ smoiis 
on<"^ » ,l! Ix' (lis( nssrd in ,i Lilei { h.i[)ter 

) ' \\al"«' .« r/'ai rtlorl io lom.' no wi'h a 
[>!an f»t ,tr(i,)t) i( ( '*[)t,il >ie to liu* ( liild h \o(i 
(.in { tell him tfial n^fit 01 \vfon<; ifiis is sim- 
pl\ ihr \\ u i! s ruini; tti ha^f U\ |)r .it leas} 
now f— 



TALKING WITH A STUDENT ALONE 

lalkmi; witli .r stud(Mit alon(\ wh(^ther it rs 
done hy \hc (niruif^al, a teacher, or [)()ssihlv 
an und(»rstanchnt; tt^llow student, nia\ he ^on 
the w'hok^ tfie most useful sint^U^ dis( ifilirvuv 
nuMsure that can hv taken This s(»ction dis- 
cusses some* of the af^prc^achcs likt^ly to he 
ett(Htrv(» in such a talk, whc^thc^r it rs a t'orr7ial 
(ontc^rente or a chat initiatcnl casua'lv hv one 
or anothc^r of the peof)le rnvolveci What is 
said lu^re is directed prim. inly to [)rinc i[)als, 
[n;t a should ["x* luH[)tul to t(\K hers, too Muc h 
ot It applies, loo, to talking with stud(*nts in 
groups, w hich is [perhaps tlic^ seeo nd most 
useful ap[)roaLh to cliscrpline 

It Is through talkrnt; that most ot tlu^ proc en- 
dures that change children s views ot the situa- 
tions they confront can hc^ put to work with 
the gr(Mt(^st c^ttec t- te.ic hingahout [K)ssif^i''ties, 
pointing to lutuic* benefits, stinnil.Umg (U\\~ 
(\rvn to think, (|uasr-[>svc h()th(^ra[)\ , .ind dis- 
( ussions ot right .md w rong Anch tor prac tic .i! 
re.isons, these [uoceciures are somt^what more 
iikc^iv to tiinction in a [Hiv.itt talk than in .1 
grou[) dis( ussion 

W'e often sprak of ' l.ilking to" .1 student h\ 
whi'h we prohahh' m(\m morali/int;, scolding 
or leprirn.inding V\'fi(Mh(*r or not tlu^' are so 
int(^rnl(ul tlu^sc kinds ot talk iirc^ ^(^rhal [Mrn 
isfiments The kind ot talk nuMnt here is t. lik- 
ing with the child in oth(^r words, two-w.n 
di.iU)gue 

When a pfincif).ii or te.ic Ihm enj^.ig(^s in a 
di.iiogue \\\\\) a student about .1 njattei ot 
hehte fo» he pLu-- two iol(>s ihal of'ii Livv 
f^nlorcer and tliiit of an ( due ator-helpcr who 
has spt asid<' his autlionfs for tlie moq^Mit and 
IS tiMog, to help the studerTt figure^ c)iil a w.i\ 
hr (an h\e s,i 1 ist.u t or 1 K in the \\oil(l of law 
and Older Neitliei rol*' is alwa\s casv ^uid 
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I)('(<uis(' they \vnd to intt'rhMr \\\\h nnr .in- 
other, (ornhininu ihcm is hard Yet so t.u ds 
tlu' situation (dlK lor both roles, the school 
oHkIciI musi ()lcn both If he refuses to play 
the first, he is d(»r(»li(t in his t^overnajid duty, 
It he refuses to play \hr sc^cond, he is ahdicat- 
ini; Ills role as an educator 

Botli f)rincif)als and teachers are under sc) 
much more pressure to keef) order than to 
educate that the dan^(»r ol tailing; to mcMM 
one'^ governance obligations is usually small 
compared to the danger ol tailing to be an 
c'ducator-hel[)(»i In an\ case, the double re- 
sponsibility recjuires one to gravitate back and 
lorlh betueen the two roles 

fhe success ol a (onlerence cle[)ends [leav- 
ilv ol couise, on honc^st eoinniunic alion Irom 
( bild to piincifial or teacher Since diis ran 
lake f)lac e onlv in the child's own Linguage, 
tlie .uhilt (cm get (andid c ommunu at'on only 
to the (Atent that he tolerates that language 
Also, since c ommunu a^ion will t.ike place only 
insofar as it ts reuarfled, the adult < an enhance 
Its (jualit\ and (juantit\ by showing an intc^rest 
m, or apprec iation ol, the whole c orninuJiica- 
tion, regard!, 'ss n\ tts content fhis ma\' l)e 
h'l'd One nnist [)ut aside tor a tew minutes 
one s |(>('lings ot obligation to brand evil as 
• ■\il and to tcNub v\hals right oi v\rong and, 
instead af)[)e.u to atcept luHv language. Mews, 
or statements one might find rejnjgnant 

Conversely, communication will not hap[)en 
It anv distress that the [^inc i[ial or tcMC her teels 
about the (ontent ot the communication is 
allowed to become too < losely identitied with 
the ( omnninu ation it^elt fhe listener may 
toiestall this [)ossib)||tv h\' c*\[)li(itK ( ommend- 
:ni^ tlv» a( t c ommunu .Uing itself, wbilc^ de- 
ploimg fhe ( ontent for instan(i\ he ( .ui s,n', 
'If voii leel thai v\ay. I'm awfully gkid you told 
me' or Well vou'vegot yourscHl into a hen k 



ol a mess, haven't you, but I admire your cour- 
ag(» for telhng me about it " Or he can receive^ 
the communication impassively, hold hack his 
negative response, wait a fc^vv hours before 
responchng to the content, and then begm by 
saying, "I've been thinking abovit v\hai you 
said to me this morning " 

It IS always possible m a confidential talk 
that communication will go so well that the 
principal or teacher learns some secrets the 
child doesn't expect to have passed on Such 
a situation may arouse the* law c^nforcer role. 

keep the conference fair and honest, there- 
fore. It IS a good idea, before the child gets 
himself in too deep, to warn him whicii kinds 
ot sc^crels the school of^'cial is not at liberty to 
keep "Before you say any niore, I should warn 
you (hat if you tell me anything that has to do 
vvilh drugs, I can't promise to keep it a secrcM " 

If the student is violently dc^fiant or rude, it 
IS mc:)st effective to shov\' no anger but intim.lte 
that the matter will have to be dealt with later 
(One mav have to make several attempts be- 
fore one gets a dialogue going, occasionally, 
It's impossible lor someone who isn't a trained 
therapist to do so) When a student behaves 
this way, it may help to keef) reminding one- 
self that such beha^ lor is almost akviys a 
defensive^ symptom ot a person who is basi- 
cally very frightened 

To sum up, then, communication is likely to 
work i)est when one manages to listen with 
the appearance of patu^ncc^ and sympathy, 
postponing all expression of disapproval or 
shock 

With communication working, ihc^ next re- 
quirement ot an effective confer(^nc(\ as has 
b(M*n suggested earlier, is that tho [irincipal or 
teacher come to uncleisland how the situation 
or event looks from the student's f)oint of view 
and how it feels to him A good test of whether 



one has ti( complishcd this is vvh(»lh(»r one can 
sav back to th(» studt'nt succosstully "Then, ds 
you st»o It, things arc* this \\a> ' v\hi(h i^ 
harder than it sounds Another Ic^^l is to f)e 
abl(» to soy to onescit honestly ihol, it onv u(»re 
in the stud(»nt's shoes, on(» might tcel and do 
the same as h(^ 

This sort of approach achieves two things 
It tells the student that the principal or teacher 
IS interested in helping him, not in reproach- 
ing, shammg, or humiliating him Thus, it 
opens his mind to the questions, information, 
or suggestions that the principal or teacher 
advances And, because it teaches the adult 
how the student sees the situation, it equips 
him to choose th(» quc^stions he might ask or 
comments he might make that uould modify 
that pt.^rception and thus modify the student's 
behavior 

If the school ottuial avoids any temptation 
to fall into the other error — stM^ming to excuse 
unaccef)table behavior -he can communicat(^ 
to the student honestly what must \)v (hanged 
about his bt^havior Separating out thr behav- 
ior, which the principal or t(M( her of course 
rejects, trom the student hir7is(»lt, whom he 
accepts ("That certainK v\as your worst side 
that got th(^ (fitter of ycHi, Stan, uasn t it''"} 
can slrengthcm iht^ studerM^ sclt-resptu t, that 
IS, his b(»li(^t tliat there is nothing f^asually 
wrong about him or his most tundariumtal 
goals and that he has tho af)ilitv to tind nvw 
ways ot f)ursuing thcMn fh(^ student must 
recogntZ(^ this it fio is to [)o( ome int(»llig(»ntly 
selt-d're( ting Making tfn' n(M'(|(>(i changes 
may bv diftuult tor hini. cspotially it thos(^ 
( hanges arc m.ifor It v^ill f)o most holptui il 
the principal ur trac her m^ikcs it (Umt that the 
(h'oKo is not simf)lv b(»tvveen (ontinuing m his 
old ways and straight(»ning out all at on(c, he 
h<is the alternative ot modifying Ins bc'havior 

iEr|c 



hit by bit The school official may have to 
accept this last alt(»rnative tor il is probably 
the best th(» student can do to improv(» It has 
l)(M»n shown to be very helplul, even with 
hardened delin()U(»nts, to ask each one to 
make a small commitment and. when he has 
'made it, to do what one can both to help him 
k(»ep It and to insist that do so' This is 
what It means to build self-discipline Since 
the influence procedures involved are inclined 
to be slow acting, it may take many confer- 
ences, when these procedures produce effects, 
however, the effects are persistent 
, The best format for a conference depends 
on the circumstances Most often the chile, is 
anxious and tearful for he is sullen and defiant, 
which suggests that he is ftMrful), and he is 
almost invariably so when th(^ conference is 
with the principal In these cases, as was sug- 
gested above an informal st^tting, even a 
casual one, is likely to be th(^ best Much good 
work has been done in a seemingly offhand 
way A principal "happen^" to be standing near 
the child on the playgrouad, and after talking 
about what's going on in the game they're 
watching, he changes the subject with some 
such rt'mark as, "Sdv, by the vvav, didn't Mr 
lont^s tt^ll mt^ that you and he had a little 
trouble \hr other day*" 

An artult* in the National flvmvnti}rv Pnn^ 
(ifwl sorjie time ago gavt^ some useful sf)e( ifu 
suggestions almost a scenario -for a more 
formal, "svmpathc^tK , nonjudgmental, and ob- 
joctue .ippro.uh Among the suggc^stions 
\\eH> ih(^ tollouing 

\hv priJK ipic in (onductiru; tfie inter 

view ^lu)u!d he ihe ( liild I)etlef tfi.in his 
,u t II iv t[)ci{ the ( liifd tee! ih.it tt th(^ 

inilrjf lit n<Ue hefi.u mr v\lii( h l•^ hnn^ rejui 
nianded tind rn^t he .is .in individual 
[fu()ui;fu;nl the intervicvA, tfie incident ol niis 
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hch-nuM sfiould !)(^ vK»\v('(j a ir.itij.i! [)r()h- 
lotn to \)v soKcd .mtl work^-d <uil htMwtM^i the 
vouni^tcr iincj liu' [)riiUip.il 
Stru(tur(» the inUTM(n\ the pupt! ( .ni .issunic 
somo portKHi ot the r('sji()iisti)il!!\ tor \hc con* 
iiu( t ot (lie itit(*r\u'v\ I he [)U()}I s p.JrtK ip.Uioii 
h.i> two l)('n(>{Ki,!! r(Nults tt stiinul.Ue^ ^elt- 
t'\ .liU'itiofi .ind litiiits nc^jtixc rtMc ttons 

\hr fuifui[)al fr,j\ prt^srnt to tlu» studt^nt 
tof i»\[ilor.ition f)ossib!i' .ilterni'lo fitursrs ot 
iKtiori 

Wtlh ^tu i(Mits uh(; h.no livrd in tough 

c ift urn*«l.in( ( ^ .lod have l(Mro(ul to ho tough 
thcmsoK<'^, .1 w'r\ str.nghttorw.ud .if^pro.uh 
nw\ work f)rst, with \hv f)rin(ip.d (u t(M(h(»r 
.uguing h.ick, oven shcujiing hack, just as the 
students o\])(Ht ihtMf i)ost friends to do 

In the raro cast* that a student is rcvdiy 
hapf)v-g()-ku k\ af)out the trouble h(^ causes or 
t^eis hiniseit into it may lake a torrnal (on- 
{ronl.dion in tlie [irinci[)a!'^ ottue with tin* 
prin(i[)al sitting iKjhind his desk and ih^ stu- 
rlfMit sl.indin^, to i-et a( ross to hrni how serrous 
the situation h.i'> l)erome But this prohaliK 
worft work li its ett^c t is so great as to mttmi 
date the student 

Tile (juestion wivther or fiot one should 
evpi.un to ( hddren ifie reasons tor tin* nrufus 
,ind r( (jinrenients th ^ jre .isked to liv up to 
IS oiter^ argued W'fiile il is soinetiines d.inK^'f^ 
ous to *jo this ujthi a 'arge restless i^rouf) 
sevt'ral < hildrei^ ni,i\ i^et the t{lea thai there* is 
enoui',h (lisstdeiuo warrant a (evolution- in 



a ta( t*-t()-ia( e talk with a smglo child. (»xf)la!n- 
ir\g cati onK hv l)cneficial It th<* (*x()tainor is 
J(\u in his mind al)out his own Mew ot I he 
rcujuircmcnt s f)ur[)os(> an(i is hon(*sl about it 
with th(* (hiki, the e\[)lanatu)n itsi»lt will 
almost (erlainly bv ettiutive as an influ(*nc(» 
measure If the (»X[)lainer regards the rc^quire- 
men! as unnecessary, h(^ can try explamrng the 
rule rtseil "Mr X, who mad(* the rule, prob- 
ably thought It would h(Mp to " Or he can 
(Af)lam^vhy h(^ has to entorce it look, I'm 
not saying lhal this is ,\ good rule, I'm saymg 
tf^e school hoard made it. and I have to see 
that you follow it " Or he might change the 
r(H|Uir(»m(mt then and thc^rc^ "OK. it you can 
think ot a way to straighten this out witb^^ut 
dcMng whai !\e lolci you to do, it'll be fine 
with me ' It the student ( omt^s up with ,Won- 
vincing argument against \hc rc^cjuirement, the 
principal or tcMc hc^r likely to gain more* than 
he losers by gfving m 'OK, you're^ nght," he 
can sav "That's using vour ^cmcI Forget what 
I sard before It's good 'to ha\t» someone like 
sou around to straightcMi me out sometimc^s'" 



NOTES 

Nnrk M.np- r ,ind Kou I'JfjH 

' KnhMl i l^.ild.'iii .ind C) ( ..MficN, Win n 

lohfuu U Srnl to lh( C)lft< r \,ih'>n>l 1 1' iv ''tjt\ Pnn- 



Dealing with 
Major Offenses 



In mo^t ('U'fiK^nltirv schooK, scnous oltcnse's 
ftirelv ()C(ur But in dfu school thoy m.i\ nncl 
in some they ^irc, untorlunalplv, common 
Carrying w(M[)()ns, c*xtorhon, \hv\\. iis»' f)t fi.ircl 
druj^s, and ar^^on tire t.u Is ot \f\v Serious prop 
crly clamaj^c, serious detiancf^ or rudeness, 
obscene* language under sonie (onclitions, and 
unatJtfior!/(»cJ leavin \ ot the room or ihe s( hool 
tall into the* same category 

The main governance, reason tor responding 
to a serjous otlense is to s(>e ifiat it (omes to 
an end and is not repeated In tfie (ase ot \Uv\\ 
or [n()[)ertv damage, s( fiool autfiorities also 
have an obligation to trv to arrange tor resio- 
ratic)n or re[;afation IJsualK sij( h r^^nses < all 
tor fTleasur<-s that are high m reliaf)ilitv', and 
sf)me (.ill tor measu:<*s that arc (|ui( k aUing 
{'ersisten(e ot ettec t is rjf "viral)le, hu! it is not 
ot the highest priorilv Paving a ( on^idetalile 
{c>sl tor rttec li\ eness is justitred <ind, dejiend- 
ing [)artl\ on tlic* seriousness ot t[i(» ottense, 
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damaging side ettec ts may have to be ac ( (*[)tc«cl 
f ier(* are some suggestions tor botfi 1<M( hers 
.md f)rin( i[')als 

1 Wh(Mi tfie ottens(» enla'ils a (ontinumg 
danger 'tor (Aample, brandishing a weapon), 
inovt* tast to end it, getting help it it seetTis 
usetui 

2 In a case ot ihett, put m high (ntoritv on 
getting iht^ stolen object out ot the thief s 
hands- even at the (ost ot not iclenlitving him 

\ Ignore or overlook a serious oltense only 
rarelv, and only t! \ou decide that on balanct* 
It s best tor instan((\ «t vou (an 1 tigurc* out a 
ua\ to ^n\\r A ( rimr or it vou le willing tor thc« 
noim th.it h.^s been violated to be( (i|ne .i }(*ss 
imf)orlant one 

4 It vou don t know who (oinmilted an 
ottens(>, don t a( ( um» .invone until \ou have 
(>vi(lence bevond a re.isonable doubt that hc»'s 
guilty ot It, reiiKMnber th.it you re not only an 



invrsti^.Uor bill .iNo, iik('l> judf^c Jiul 

iury 

(jiK'stions u hen \'()u ( an 

f) Never efi( ( mrdi'.e one ^ludenl to leil on 
.uiother e\( ef)l when there is (ljni;(M ot injurv 
or wfieii tfM> rule is one th.it ^tiulents tlicni- 
seKes liiU'e iti'^liluted of, 1)\ smcerelv r.Uitving 
5t, htue nnule their own 

7 'solve (rime it vou CiUi, hut renienif)er, 
vou don't /),ne to lots ot hool otten^c*^ 
unsolved vet lite on 

8 When the ( l.issrooni or ^(hool u)niniu 
nitv vvill |)rotit tr()ni .in oll(»r^(ier adniitting to 
vou that he i^oniniitled the otten^e, invite, (Mi- 
(oijrai^c. or even urge him to do ^o and then 
reward hini [^on t- extort ( onte^sion^ lor the 
{)urf)ose ot luslitving a [)unishnient or lor use 
in i\ (ouft ot law thev re inadnii'-Aihie 

^) It a ( hild ^eerii^ t(> hav(» (hallenged n'ou 
l)v ohe^ing ofilv in part tfx us att(Mili(ni on 
vvIlU Ii(> /jiis (lone, (oninicnd hini tor it ex[)h( - 
itiv or ini|)li(ttlv, and niake it revvtirding tor 
hini, au)f(l making a hit; is^ue oiit ot what he 
^aill hasn't done It vou have teeling^ tihoul 
disrespect tor vour autliontv, kee|) them hid- 
(h'n In that vv.iv vou will proh.ihlv iind il 
M^iei to r/'t hmi to do the other part nr vou 
ni.iv lind vou ( .ui settle lor the part he's 
aireadv fione 

]{i II soriH'thtfu; a (hi!d dors, su( li a^ hurt- 
ifii^ someone or spoiling sonietliim; fxMUtitui, 
.iMgef^ vou, let vour anger shov\ f)ut keej) it 
iFoni iurrnng into tx'rsonal anger or viruiutne 
ness directed ag.iinst hini Tlav voui tMilhont.i 
live role ((){)llv 7hat s j t( rrible tiling to do, 
Wai V V\ e jiist ( an't hav e thai 

1 I f\eriieriif>et th.,1 vou don t have to ( oni 
plete the process ot de.ihng v\itfi an otfense 
right av\av Otten its best to del. v k<'('ping 
the ifK iderM <ilive in tli(» ottendcr s niind (by 



making an a()()()iritnient tor a tonterence lalOr, 
tor (Aan''[")l(0 but allow irig v(HJrs(*li tiriK* and 
IcisLjre to tfunk things over (juictlv and per- 
fiaf)^ to get advice 

12 Use private ( ()nteren( cs as vour baste 
tool tor dealing with >eri{)us ottenses, C(;nfer 
over and ()V(>r again, don't give up 

H It a whole group has [)eeri somohow 
involved in an otfense or has been atte( ted by 
it, talk with the grouf) about it, draw out their 
t(»(»lings, share yours v\jth them, and engage 
them as tar as possible in the resultant plan- 
ning and action 

14 Do almost anything \()u can to avoid 
deciding to punish a child It you feel you 
have to give in on this, shov\ that vou do so 
relu(tantly i"l hate to punish vou tor this " 

Can >ou think ot an\ other wav 1 can help 
vou to renienib(»r "tiov\ af)()ut our hc^ld- 

tng oti and seeing it vou (an ^") 

15 It the norm involved is an important 
one and vou think you can sIiovn tli(» ott(^nder 
and \hv other stuci(»nts' how important it is 
only bv punishing hini, do so Make th(^ f)un- 
ishnient tedious rather than painful, and fairly 
short-lived The best punishments ar(» f)r()bably 
the vMthdravval ot firivileges and tlie assigri- 
riierit ot temporarv, umMuI chores that (.in be 
performed in private (Ifiink ot r(»(ess and 
extracurricular activrties not as prrvileges but 
as rights vou shouldn't intringe on ) 

tfi Never hit a < htkl except when lie's m 
the middle f)t hitting someone else <in(l brtting 
him IS the oniv VNiU to stop biiii iwhufi is 
almost neveri 

( ()nsi(l( r the ()osv,ibilitv that the b(»sl 
measure is lo do nothing or perhaf)s merc^ly 
to.let tlir ottender know that vou <ire aware 
ot the otfense and (Perhaps that \'i)u kri{)w who 
( ommitted it 

18 It there au* e>^()|j(il regulations as lo 



\\\^M vou re supfioscd to do. (>l)t'\ {[kmh un 
less you re .lUsolutcK comifucd \nu nrj^t do 
otherwise .ind are vM'iint^ to t«H(> .iin po^^if^le 
( ()nsequ(»n( es 

Send .1 student to .1 i;uid.niM' < ouf^^ciot 
onlv it the counselor tuf'Ktions as an .issmttint 
administrator or a disc if)Iifiarian !t fie liinc- 
tions as a therapeutic (ounsc^ior, do no more 
than mvitc* or [)ossihU urt;«' the sinch'nt U) go 
to the coun^*»lor (»n fiis (>v\n 

20 Alter any serious incid<'n{ lol down a 
private, conf.flential, anecdotal record ot what 
happened and wliat vou did let llie stiid(»nt 
concerned know uliat vou f)ut into it 

21 hi a verv serious or dangerous ( ase (on- 
sider a nonf)unitive susfiension, uhufi means 
askin<; tlie ottendei I0 '40 honie or sendini^ hun 
home ;or the rest ot tlie dav or lor two or three 
davs, it this IS f)erniis^ilile 

11 In a case so ser'ous thai <• referral out- 
stde tlie school seenis ackfsahle rnakr ^Ui\^ a 
referral onl\ with tlie knowledge mm\ c onseril 
ot the student s parents 

When ,1 ver\ ur.jve dis( !plin.ir\ ottcnse has 
occurred, or wlien a serious darii;er threatens 
that s( liool persornicl do not tec! st.re thev 
lan handle a f)riru [mI \^^^\ have to i all tht* 
[)c>lice hi C)nt^ citv, .it least 2i) percent ot the 
calls to the sc liool [)o!i( e unit ( onie Ironi ele- 
rnentarv ^-c hools 'ni.irn ot tlieni tinokin^ \n- 
tiuders, to l)e sure ratlwr than studentsi fhere 
IS little reason to irnoKe the polu e in (ases 
ot minor viol.itions ot the law on the part ot 
students Isolated e[)isodes ot [)ettv thett, 
orchnarv tii;lits, and the like f.m alinosi alw.ns 
h(» cjealt vMth more sattslac torJs bv school 
autlior ities 

Because ot the ps\ ( holot;K .ilK disruptive 
ettect ol ,\ c ontront<Uion between a policeman 
and an elementar\ -c riool su*-pec t, sik }i .1 con- 



trontation should he avoided (iunn,i; school 
hours unless the matter is (»\trenic^K urgent 
for the same* reason, sonie school [)eo[>ie be- 
Itc-vc that whenever ()c)licemen come to an 
t lementarv school, thev shc)u!d it f)ossible he 
out ot unitorm f)e[)ending on tfie situation, 
this mav he debatable It ma> Im* that v\h(»n a 
['n)hc(»man comes to thc^ school, the children 
are cnititied to know it and to have a chance 
to discuss the evcMit and its implications v\ith 
one another, with teachers, wrth the f)rincipal, 
and perh'ips v\ ith the policeman hims(»h f tow- 
ever, barrm^ a catastrophic emergencx when 
polic emen are in a school, the [)rrnc ipal should 
keep the control of \Uv school rn his own 
hanc!s It the situation is serious, he might do 
v\ell to g(M authorization to send the children 
home As lonj; as a f)c)hce ofticer is iri the 
schoc;! builduig a school person should ac- 
company him-- particiiltirly vvhile he* conducts 
any search or mt'^rrogation or makers an arrest 

Mthough tfie law on the sLib)(»ct o. school 
children's rights ciuring police irv.estigations is 
tar trc:>m crystalli/cMl. students arc* entitled to 
the same* Ic^gal f)rot<'ction, up to a point, as 
old(*r citizens ' 

Sp(»cialists secern to .»gree tha* sc hool fXHson- 
nel should not turn c ontidential scfiool leccjtds 
over to the* [police* or .dl(>vv,the [)oli(e to exam- 
ine them without .1 valid subpoena c)r signed 
instructions to that ettect trom the child's par- 
ents While a f)rincipal htmselt h.is the right 
to search [)c)c kcMs, [)urses, or lockers when he 
has specific reason to suspect soniething is out 
ot order, he would be wise to retuse to allow 
a [)c)lic er7ian to conciuct <un scMrc fi without a 
prc)[)(»r searc h vvarrant 

It ihcne are reasons lor ,\ j„)lic(*man to inter- 
vic»w students during trie school da\ to gather 
ev rd(»nc e, this may be donc^ f heir parc^nts 
should, ot course, be* intormecl <is soon as 
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possible print If), i! slioulil bv f)r(»s('nl at 

.mv ifit('r\i('\\ , sliould iii.ikc noh^s, dnd should 
prtncnl any l:)r()\\ -IxvHing H the suidonl to 
hv (|U(»sii()n(»cl IS ii sus[)(Mt, or omos one, 
(hr prin(i[),ii sliould r(Mus(» (x^rinission lor cin 
interrogation on school prt^miscs iind should 
(ontdd ifir [).ir(»nts ,is soon ,is possiolc B(»- 
(.ujsc ihr stuci(»nt has th(» right not to intnmi- 
nMo liimsclf, the {)ut(omt» of anv intcf rogation^ 
(lUricci out by tfic (:)rin( i[).il himscit is intidniis- 
si[)!c in ( ourt as (n Klcru v 

In (j(Mlini; willi major oUtniscs, (jnc ol \hv 
lasks the prin( i[\j| nuist m ( omplisfi is lo dc( idr 
wIikIi ott(»nsrs h(» and his ta( ultv will handle 
and wliuh ottcnscs arc b(»\ond tfioir scope 
in tfir past , school peopir tretjuentlv hav(» 
altemf)trd to solv(» f)rohlems [)('yond their 



competence for exarr!()le, tea(h(»rs and prin- 
( ipalsare not law entorcenMmt officials Neither 
»ir(» they generally ()repnr(»d to (IcmI with chil- 
cin^n s deep emotional pr()bl(*nis In develop- 
ing f)rocedures for dealing with major offenses, 
then, school personnel sfiould make some de- 
cisions regarding which problems recjuire out- 
side assistance in some form Altemf:)ting to 
solve problc»ms one is not (*c|ui[)ped to deal 
vMth IS not only unwise, but it (an mak(^ the 
problems worse 

> 

NOTE 

) SCf VVilluim (i Huss, /ri^a/ As/)r( o/ ( rmn' //)VOs- 
lii^.itioi) /n f/)(' Piihhi School, No 4 in the NOLPE 
Mono^rjph Scries {T()p(,'kii N.Uu>n,tl Or^vini/ation on 



Toward a 
Governance Program 




A g()V(»rnjnce program begins cind ends with 
human bemgs Its success depends on how 
the p(*ople who administer the program ~ stu- 
dents, teachers, and principal - perct^ve each 
other it there is mutual trust and respect 
among all the [)eople in the school, th(> govern- 
ance program has every chance ot achieving 
Its obje( lives If trust and resfXM t are absent, 
student gov(»rnan((* will b(^ a ( onstant uphill 
struggle 

Children (omt* to the eU»ni(*niary school 
from various backgrounds and (»x[)(>ri(>n( es 
Th(>y will have a varK^ty ot needs and desires, 
some common, marvy' different riu^v will ex- 
hibit a pot[)ourri ol si/es, shapt^s, cind hues 
They are, in a sens(>, ihe g/ven^ in ifie eU^MM^n- 
lary s( liool It is tfie task ot the prot(>ssional 
!o work with tfie [)upils ot vJiatrver st.igc oj 
dev(»lof)ment lhe\ migfit [)e, to (Wt^lof^ the 
kind of atmosphere^ that will lead lo a sound, 
eftective governance program 



It IS the responsibility of the protessional to 
establish a school climate* basc^d upon trust and 
respect tor each human bcMng in th(» school 
This cannot bc» done through tricks or the 
IcMrning ol techniques, c»xcepl at a v(»ry super- 
I'lcial, and (»v(>nUialiy self-defeating, level A 
succ(»ssful governance* program, them, iiegins 
first with a school stalf who sincerely believes 
in [)e»c)ple as human bcMngs, who, il >c)u will 
gcMniinely like kids Not (>very teacher or prin- 
cipal (Mn[)lc)yeci in elemcMitary schools today 
mc»els this t(*st Sucli persons, wherever th(»y 
may be. are wcMk links in the governance* of 
f)upils They are* \\\v pe*ople who are* constantiv 
see*king ne*v\ tricks to control children or who 
so easily tall into authoritarian patte^riis ot hv- 
havior and s(>ek to master kids 

Rc*s[)eH ling anci caring tor c liildre*n as fiuman 
l)eings dc)(*s not mean a svruf)v, [^Tmissivc* kind 
of school atmosphere in which everything 
goe^s, and usually doe^s When one* genuine»ly 
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( cucs lor i\ hiirn.in beini;, hv Wtints to sec him 
grow .in(i to .u hicvc iill thiit he cdn This m(Mns 
one hds to guide that f)erson, even to correct 
him when he is wrong But one guides and 
(orre(ts always with the knowledge and undcr- 
stanfhng that the other person is just that, a 
j)erson. who has the inherent dignity ot a 
human f)emg and to whom one owes respect, 
regardless of the immediate situation 

Tlie [)rin(ipal, and to some (»\tent, all the 
teachers in the school, must set^k (blleagucs 
wh(^ exhibit beha\'rorallv the characteristics ot 
fM'of)le wfio Irke and want to work with kids 
A [)r()tessional stat'f who are interested in all 
(hiklren, both the good and the trc^ul^U'sonTe 
<!nd who are sensitive to children's basic nced-^, 
regardless ot tfieir backgrounds, can [)rovici(* an 
imaluable und*'rpinntng tor the g()\ernance 
prografn 

'\ second c onsider.ition m the governance 
[)roi^r.im is tfie kg.n tound.Uion The fnajoritv 
'»t (ourt decisiofis in this aiea liave dealt with 
( .)s( -^ in ( olU^gt^s ,hkI s(>( onclar\ s( hools f tow 
('\( r the f)rin( i[)les laid dowri bv the (oufls in 
ihnse ( ,isc^ ,iK() appK to e!('m*MH,u\' schools 
\\i-r\ princi[)al slH)Lil(i be ^iw.irc (>} the sigoiti- 
tani (oiitt (l("( isiofTs (|e<)!inp wMh [)Uf)il go\'- 
ci iiafu e 

I'ndefsi, ind, )|)iv , ^iliof»i prrsorinel in recent 
\r,Ms have !){'(Mm(' ( cf r^ed o\ef ihe num- 
brt ol ( ourt ( ,»srs ih.U students h.ue won 
a()paf<'ntl\ .U the r\[)i'ns(' ot thr s{ hoo|s An 
Ml)|r( tivr .m.iksis oj ihosr h'i;al isioris 
\\f>(t!(| M'veal tl)<jt fii fihiru' insi.wucs «;( hooK 
\\ ( 'tr » \t mn( 'K V II I nrr.il )lr ()\^ th' ' klfuk ol 
Milt'^ tlir\ VM'tr .ittrnipling to (•nti)r((' <ind tbr 
[)[()( rsm'^ thrv w<M(* usifig to (arr\ {)ut the 
lulf's Sihooi [)r{sonnrI ^hould not ten rv 
MTsj i m ( ( )ii f t so lofig ,is 1 1 1< A tnliow two 

b,is)( pMfK'pIrs Ihr hist Is ifial r\('[\()fl(' IS 

rf)tilli'(l to due [)r()((>ss ol |,u\ flh»t is 



person, r(»gardk»ss of circumstance>, is entitled 
to fair ()lay Due [irocess is not a static con- 
cept, il varies with specific conditions Expul- 
sion requires an elaborate procedure, a mild 
punishment for a minor offense does not The 
(lornt to remember, the cjuestion to be asked 
in each case is, has the child been treated (airly? 

A second principle is that underlying every 
rule should be a rationale related to the edu- 
cational process No one would argue that 
f)oint Still, schools have lost a significant num- 
ber of couit cases p^^^nisely because they could 
not res[)ond to the question "why" when a 
rule was challenged Courts, always reluctant 
to inlertere with school authoriues, have not 
overturned school rules when lhe*re was a logi- 
cal basis lor them This im[)lres fewer rules, but 
rules that are really necessary it also suggests 
a governance [)rogram easK»r to administer. 

A ^hird as[)ect of a governance ()rogram is 
the role of the principal As suggested in an 
earlier cha[)t(*r, the f)rinci[)al is a significant 
figure in establishing tlie climate ot the school 
The f)rin( if^al's attitude and, more imf)ojlanl, 
his beha\'iof, will ha\e a great deal to (Jo not 
only with the structure ot the go\'ernan(e f)ro- 
gram, but also its ettet tiveness Mow (he prin- 
cipal himseii (onducts his nHationships with 
tacultv, \'()ungslers, anci parents will have an 
ifnf)ac t on the sc hool's atrnospfiere An aclmin- 
istratoi (annot realistic ally impose a demo- 
cratic go\ernance program Neither can he 
expect one to de\elof~) il lie befiavrs in an 
authoritarian manner In other wc)rcls, a firin- 
c i[)ai ( an oniv exf)ec ! what he firniselt is willing 
to a(C''pt as a f)art ot his own leaclershij) style, 
( \f)ressecl in behtixiofjl terms 

fourth It pc^rhaps is axiomatic to state again 
that students can pla\' a signitK.inl role in 
de\eic>()ini' a governance [)rc)gram Neverthe- 
less, It IS well worth repeating that today's 



youn^sicr's jre much more jhic rf\in vost(»r- 
day's to assumt' resf)()nMbilitics in this .u(»a It 
IS the school's task to [)r()vi(l(' chiidrt^n with 
those resf)()nsif)ilitics commensurate with their 
maturily, always striving to encourage stuclenl^ 
to accef)t more The mote students are able 
to govern themselves, the less adults have to 
impose order 

Parents, loo, have a [)arl to [)lav in the gov- 
ernance f)rogram Schools need to comniuni- 
c'ate with parents in a variety ot' ways, and 
beyond traditional means, su( h as PT/\ meet- 
ings, in order to inform parents ot the f)ur[)()ses 
of the governance program Parents' advice 
and desires also can be used in the develop- 
ment ot th(* ()i()gram In a real s(»nse, the 
V school can rnovt* only as tar as its patrons 
understand and sup()ort its [)ra(t!ces 

Finally, in an (»tte( live (*lementary s( h()ol dis- 
(ipline f)rogram that fully respects (hildren's 
interests and rigfits, the f)rin( i[)al anci the f(\u h- 
ers — with the* helf) ot the students, the [parents 
and others estabhsli rules for behavior on the 
basis ot ()[))('( tive governance and ecku atiooal 
considerations, taking inio account, however, 
the extent of flie staff's jnd thf* (hildreiVs 
rea(hness 

The [)rincipal and the tea(hers aiv not u[)- 
tighf al)ouf i)rd(*r and (juiet, but aim tor \hv 
c^bjectively optimum ratios ot treefl(>m to order 
and noise to (|uiet While the governance j)ro 
gram is realistu tor the students as the\ are, 
the s([io()l is aluavs striving hard toward nK)re 
liberal re(|uirem(Mits tor e.u h individna! stu- 
dent, U() to the poir^t wliert' onlv ahsolulels 
noM^sscUv rules renicun Th(* stlioo! is .ijvva\s 
[)usfi[n^; tor i',fetU(n involvenn-nf ol thr student 
Witfi otfier studerMs .m d group iri th(* school's 
gc)vernanc e. both in s(Mting instruineru.il rules 
and refjuiremenfs .ind selecting .ind faking 
measure's tor [)roclu( ing ( om[)liaiu e 



Fveryone in the school knows the cMsting 
rui(*s and e\f)ec tations and their relative impor- 
lane e, and the princ i[)ai and the teae hers v\ork 
stubborn Iv to bring af)()Ut c oni[)l!an( e wi^h 
v\'vr\ rule The students are aft()rd(»(i subsianli.il 
and continual opportunitv in class meetings 
committees, councils, and the like to deter- 
mine their own conduct, inchvidualiv in some 
matters and colk»ctivelv in others Threats and 
f)unishments are seldom useci, and v\h(Mi thev 
are, lhe\ are ot such a nature that thev don t 
clcH'[)lv engage the emotions ot cither the [uin 
isher r)r the student 

The principal keeps the somev\hat contra- 
dictory roles he plays in pro[)er balance As a 
brc)kef in ideas and communications, hc» vvc)rks 
to got all members of the school engager! in a 
more or less continuous dialogue about the 
students' behavior, about hovv limits c)n that 
behavior can be broached, and about htns stu- 
dents can come to be more tullv involved in 
regulating their own f)ebavic)r, either as trc^e 
individuals c)r as members c)t scHt-governing 
gf()Uf)S He* does tins regardless ot hovv gooci 
or bad the disct[:)line m the school a()pears to 
be 

The [)nn( i[)al anci the teac fiers tr\ to he a--' 
open as f)f)ssihle with students, and the [)rirv 
ci[)al IS as o[)en as fjossibic vvrth the teac liers 
about their fx^scmal views, biases doufits anrl 
hang-u[")s Tfie wholc^ school e\p< rience is 
(-ngaging challenging r<'vv.i rcliru: and ei;o- 
building as [)osstble for both students ,\nd 
teac h(*rs 

Tile [)rinci[\i! .ind tlie te<!c hers ignore fir 
c umvenf rc^sisf, c)r overrule f)ressuies or limita 
fions put on tfie scfiool bv the su[)er!ntench*rit 
or tfie fommuriitv that ll^rcMfen either to in 
fringe* on the stuclc*nts rights oi to restru f un 
duly rreedorn or tfieir o[i()ortunitv to lo.un W 
tfic» same Mme\ thev U\ to educate those out 
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Appendix B. 
''A Suggested List ol Important 
Elemental Norms tor 
0 Public Elementan/ School 



Appendix C: 
A List of Basic 
Influence Procedures 




(j(-nl [>\ {c>r( 'i' f)inn!ni; tun- 
ou^ student t(> if^r tioor* 

t<» til* '^tuflffit i'rri;,i'4irvj, ui t)( !)ci\- 
'{ ir v\ li i h»' 1( )\\ or [ii^firr 

(IP pDtfl'".', snf{i«'{ll!fM', oPi*' 

(|f M -^f • ! v\ an! th( ' If j( nt t( ^ pLi ^ 

> • {[m! {'h«' :i.5!ijPi ( ( ti " J ; 1 ' -nc ( 

f V ( 1' nif t I i nt >!< ' ill! *< u hi f r 1 
» ■ '-ni { n • ' 't fU' of f ;< ' ^{ I n If 'Pl^ 
*f . <-\)i >,\ ' i' { { >fi( * I'm .r flisiip 
p ' { 5 \ , i ' < J ' s ( I f r > ♦ ' f [ j I f 5 ' \ < ) 1 1 ( 1 { ) r^, t 
v\ J n! {]' v". r M ' sf 1 K i< ■' f ( - do 
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ing m ti bohnvior will be higher or 
lower g , confiscdting » b.^J! so that 
running around will be less tun, insti- 
tuting .1 student government thiit 
rriiikes (oming to scliool more dppeal- 
ing) 

Pr()( edures tfut work nu)re dirc^ctly to 
produce a psychological change in th(» 
student himselt 

A Doing something to get the student's 
physiological condition changed g , 
opening a window giving a student 
his presc ribed 

B leaching the* student new competcMi- 
cies (eg, s[u)vvmg htm fiow to walk 
.lUiiy trom a fight) 

( Changing the student's emotion.il cii*^- 
positions tfuougfi a psychotherapeutic 
technique <c g , letting a stud(*nt talk 
tfuough his anger or trustration about 
.1 situation) 

dianging what the stedcMit bf*li(*\«*s is 
truf' abcHit the* situation hc^ taces 

1 Changing wb.Al he b(»lit'ves abf)ut 
what's possible* tor fiim to do 

>i (living him mtormation g , 
intormation sugg(><.ting tfiat try- 
ing to avo'ci doing wfiai is 
uanted is tutile information 
tfiat h(^ ( an get Ins s( heduie 
( firUiged sf) he ( an go fiome 
uitfi his tru^nd uitfiout cuttuig 
( lass) 

l> Sliniulating him to think (e g , 
inviting a girl vn'Iu) tlireatens to 
\)vM u{) another gtrl to consider 
whethcv slu» really < an^ 

2 ( hanging what he l)eliev'>s about 
the costs various Vvavs o} l;ehaving 



will have in effort and unwanted 
consequences 

a Giving him information in such 
ways as 

I Prophesying that the costs of 
the unwanted behavior won't 
be high (e g , telhng him that 
he can obey a rule without 
sacrificing his self-respect) 

II Promising to do sometbjng 
to keep the cost of the 
wanted behavior low (e.g., 
promising to save a seat at 
lunch for a student who is 
supposed to stay behind and 
clean up) 

III Cautioning that the "natural" 
consequences of the un- 
wanted behavior may be un- 
pleasant (e g , pointing out 
that fighting usually leads to 
trouble) 

w Threatenmg to do something 
to make the consequences of 
the unwanted befiavior un- 
pleasant 

(1) Threatening m words 
(e g , saying, Much more 
of that and I may have to 
keef) vou after sc hool") 

(J) Ap()(Mring to threaten 
fc g , glaring or making a 
show of force by kicking 
a wastebasket) 

I ]) Punishing unwantenl be- 
havior when It occurs as 
a sample of what one 
may continue or repeat 
(eg, reprimanding, r€»- 
proaching. imposing for- 
mal punishment) 



[} Stimulating \Uv stiidrnt tri think 
through tor himst^lt ihc (lossibU^ 
(osts ot differ(»nt ways of he- 
hnvmg (eg, engaging him in a 
nondirective or rcMlity-thc^rapv 
( onf('r(»ncr or group discussion) 
3 Changing what Uv bf^lipv^s about 
the benefits to be gaincui' by vari- 
ous ways of behaving 
a Giving him information in ^urh 
ways as 

I Pointing ouf btMKMits in be 
gamed (v g , saying, 1f we 
can all gfM s(Mtl(»d now, 
ther(»'il be time att(»rwards to*- 

", providing an (example 
ni (»njoym(»nt ot bc^nt^fits) 

II Promising or bargaining to 
do something to makf* tht^ 
consequen( (»s pl(\)sant 

^^) Promising nr bargaining 
in words iv g , "If you 
show vou (an do a gc^od 
job on t4iis I II l(»t you 
decide 

fj) Appearing to [)roniis(' re- 
wards by making clear 
one's power anci ont^'s 
gem^ral (ji^position to re 
ward (e g , snuling doing 
tavors. turning ()rv'\ \)^cV 
to sfiow trusti 

i Rc^wartimg \Aafiled be 
havior wh(Mi it on urs- 
as a sdmple ot vvhdt niav 



be repeatf»d (e g , prais- 
ing, ( nmf^hmenting, pay- 
ing {^tf with tangible ben- 
(»ftts or \r\nrv rc^sponsihil- 
ity) 

in Cautioning the student that 
th(* benefits ot an unwanted 
behavior he's weighing will be 
low (eg, telling a student, 
"It you do cut (lass, it won't 
be any fun, because^ there's 
nothing to do"l 
IV Threatening to do sc^nething 
to prevent the ( onse(]uences 
of the unwanted behavior 
trom being pleasant iv g , es- 
tablishing a pre((Mlenl tor the 
r(»st!tution of stol(Mi property, 
lelhng a student, ' As long as 
you k(»ep doing tins, I won't 
tell you ") 
b Stimulating th(^ student to think 
through an(i W(»igh tor himselt 
th(» possibU* ber^efits ot differ- 
ent ways ot behaving (e g en- 
gaging him m a nondirective or 
reality- therapy (onterenc e or 
grouf) (jis( ussion} 
L ( hcUiging \hv student's f)elM't^ af^nit 
light and wrong 'eg, (ondiHting ,i 
groU[) di'-cussion ot tfie n.iturt ot 
fnoral vjluesi 
()u.iM-[")r()( (Mlure t.ikm^ no iion <e g , 
v\aiting tor .i ( Liss tn s^tlle dnur] to work 
by itseiti 
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